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Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals and forts. 
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Will you choose 
“lowest price” — 
or best possible 


hearing? 


You get what you pay for in a 
self-fitted hearing aid. A pretty 
good instrument perhaps—but 
not necessarily effective hearing. 
For hearing aid success may 
depend on continuing expert 
help. Modern rehabilitation 
programs for disabled hearing 
find a hearing aid in itself is not 
enough. Careful hearing exam- 
inations, individual care and in- 
tensive training are essential. 


what you pay for 


Aid, 


Sonotone provides an excellent 
instrument, fitted from audio- 
metric examination of your 
hearing—and continuous indi- 
vidual care to assure greatest 
personal satisfaction. Only the 
best is good enough for your 
valued hearing. Before you buy 
any hearing aid, be sure to in- 
vestigate the Sonotone Plan for 
better hearing. 


SONOTONE 


A Personal Service that seeks to give you Better Hearing 
Offered in over 160 offices across the U.S. A. 
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The Auditory Outlook for the 


For Teachers and Parents 


of the Deaf 


Frontispiece 
Camping Days on Turkey River, by K. 
Hempel. 


A Deaf Mick in College, by Charles Rae 
Total deafness since the age of five has 
not prevented Mr. Jeffrey from acquiring 
an education among those with normal 
hearing, or from work in the general 
educational field. This month, with keen 
humor at his own expense, he describes 
some of his adventures at college. In 
September his story will deal with his 
vocational adventures. The cartoons are 
by the author. 


Carol’s First Three Years, by Dorothy L. 

The little deaf-blind girl whose story is 
told here by her mother has had the in- 
terest of the Volta Bureau staff since the 
early months of her life. This magazine 
shares with the Outlook for the Blind 
the pleasure of presenting to readers the 
absorbing account of a child whose life 
is developing almost normally in spite of 
a double handicap, thanks to a mother 
who accepts her task as “a completely 
worthwhile mission.” 


Hard of Hearing 


436 Anyone Can Learn to Read Speech, by 


John Keith ............. 


Some months ago, Mr. Keith and several 
other contributors who disagreed with his 
views on the subject of lip reading had a 
spirited argument in the Votta Review. 
This time he comes back strongly with 
the challenge, “Try it yourself.” 


Molly Mather’s Mail 


Molly gives us a mixture of her own re- 
cent reading and her personal cor- 
respondence, carrying her readers, as 
usual, almost around the globe. 


9 The Audiometer and Our Hearing Aids, 


by A, Ta 


Too much is expected of the audiometer, 
says this contributor. He points out that 
distortion within the speech range may 
make discrimination impossible even 
when sound is clearly perceptible. 


English Leagues for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, by Madeline de Soyres..............-+ 


It has often been pointed out that the 
English, while not the first to start, are 


BE 443 likely to move thoroughly and wholeheart- 
oddy, on his second birthday, can rec- edly when they once get under way. 
ognize the names of his belongings as his There is an epidemic of new organiza- 
mother speaks them; Dale, nearly four tions for the hard of hearing in the “tight 
when little island” which to this 
ment now that he is five; Freddy, eleven, idea. More power to the contagion! 
comes home from school all alone—four- 
teen miles; Tommy and Steve, both less 
than five, are still leading their mother a The Hard of Hearing “Down Under”... 
— John, only three, can dress him- Better things for the hard of hearing are 
All and has learned what speech 1S for; definitely on the way in other parts of the 
en, five, has had a tough time with ill- British Commonwealth, too. The State 
ah but is improving; Mildred, at nine, organizations in Australia are consider- 
ak appily adjusted—and very sorry for ing nationalization. New Zealand, na- 
tase schoolmate who isn’t. A group to tionalized from the first, is going out 
proud of! strongly for additional benefits for hard 
G 1 of hearing civilians. 
enera 
Hearing Aids; Dr. Manning A the dis- 
etires; Dr. Gardner at Western Re- cussion Sartec Dy One in 
serve; Clinic for Mothers in Illinois; Re- is a 
uced Price on “Deafness and the Deaf your trouble in hearing may not be the 
in the United States”; Death of Dr. New- fault of your instrument; and one in 
hart. York, Pa., adds a hearing aid “easement” 
to those described by Mrs. Berger in the 
Volts, Compiled by John A. Ferrall........ 480 Votta Review for May. 
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A Deaf Mick in College 


By Cuar.es RAE JEFFREY 


HIS is a narrative of an Irishman 
[wie went to college, blessed with the 

belief that silence is golden. For 
the appendages which normally would have 
tuned in on a noisy, discordant world of 
sound were purely ornamental, except that 
they served as anchors for a pair of bi- 
focals or an occasional perch for a pencil. 
I can truly say that their failure to func- 
tion as organs of hearing did not distress 
me overly much, nor has it disturbed me in 
my present occupation. It is true that the 
telephone remains my pet peeve, and I’ve 
often thought of the steps it would save me 
if I could only hear enough to use it, 
but I put my calls through by the use of 
borrowed ears—which put their own inter- 
pretation on what I say—or I carry my 
own messages. 

I have been deaf since the age of five, 
and though there have been plenty of times 
when I have wished I could hear music, ‘I 
am resigned to my fate, and have a pretty 
good time in spite of it. 

My ancestry is transplanted United 
Kingdom, predominantly Irish, with a gen- 
erous mixture of Scotch and a dash of John 
Bull as a stabilizer. A typical Irish stew. 
My father, the late C. H. Jeffrey, was a 
merry souled Celt with an understanding 
heart as big as himself. Whenever I ex- 
perienced failure or discouragement, it was 
to this Irish Dad that I turned. His ad- 
monition would be, “Chin up, chest out, 
kid, eyes on the ball.” And back into the 
fray I would go. The turning point in the 
life of many who are handicapped is not 
some great event, but a smile, a word of 


kindness, or a word of encouragement from 
someone the handicapped individual espe- 
cially admires. Two things my father con- 
tributed to my character development were 
a sense of humor and a willingness to meet 
trouble head on and fight it out. Also, he 
watched and corrected my speech with tire- 
less patience, and as he had flexible lips, 
he was a great help with lip reading. 

The cornerstone of my formal education 
was laid by Miss Marcia Heath of the 
Lansing Oral Day School for the Deaf. 
(She is now Principal of the Madison Day 
School.) To this patient teacher I owe an 
immeasurable debt for the sound training 
in lip reading and speech correction she 
gave me. Without this training, I doubt 
that an approach to normal life and out- 
look would have been possible. And here 
I should like to emphasize my belief that 
deafness is a challenge to the individual 
to attain and keep a normal life and a nor- 
mal perspective. 

From the day school for the deaf, 1 en- 
tered Lansing Central High School, doing 
all my work with hearing students except 
that I returned to the department for the 
deaf for lip reading and speech correction. 
And then I went on to college. 

Four of the happiest years of my life 
were spent upon the campus of Michigan 
State College. In the atmosphere of good 
books and good fellowship I found new 
vistas opening. It was almost as if a lost 
world had opened before me—one I never 
dreamed existed. A college education is 
quite possible for a deaf person who is 
willing to work hard; it is even pleasurable 
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for one who is able to take part whole 
heartedly in extra curricular activities. 
Faculty and students are * fundamentally 
kind, so long as the deaf person does not 
attempt to hide incompetence behind his 
handicap. 

I shall never forget my first attempt to 
recite in class after I entered college. The 
sea of faces turned toward me unnerved 
me. My voice quavered and broke, and 
several times went completely off pitch. I 
mispronounced some words. A ripple of 
mirth swept the room, and, mortified, I 
faltered to a stop. The instructor and sev- 
eral of the nearest students hastened to as- 
sure me that my errors were inconsequen- 
tial. I could not help feeling the friendli- 
ness behind the laughter; and later, in that 
same class, the students formed the habit of 
quietly marking down the mistakes I made 
in pronunciation, and calling my attention 
to them afterwards. I did not feel so bad 
about this when I found that others were 
being corrected also. Here my training 
in lip reading paid dividends, for I was 
able to converse with the instructor and 
with my fellow students. 

I recall one of my professors whose name 
was Proulx. I pronounced it, with con- 
siderably diffieulty, Prodlx. I was always 
mystified when the class smiled at this, 
until one day the professor, with a twinkle 
in his eye, handed me a slip of paper on 
which he had written, “Pronounce it pro.” 

I tried to take part in everything that 
went on. Once I even essayed to join. in 
singing the national anthem. It had always 
been my ambition to attempt this, and so, 


song. I was not aware 
when the others stop- 
ped, but suddenly I 
found myself doing a 
solo. For several days 
I was called “Caruso,” 
and “Nightingale.” 

I set something of a 
precedent when I sign- 
ed up for R.O.T.C. and 
chose the cavalry. The 


college physician asked me if I wanted a 
waiver to be excused from taking R.O.T.C, 
I told him no, and after the lieutenant colo- 
nel in command had given his consent, I 
took and passed a written examination. The 
captain despaired when I chose the cavalry, 
and he took me to task when I muffed any- 
thing. I received full credit for the two- 
year course, and did not average below 89 
in the writter exams. 

I had to learn, though, that my horse had 
more brains than J, for when I tried to do 
the thinking I came to grief. One day in 
intricate close order drill, I tried to impose 
my will on the horse, who really under- 
stood the commands better than I did, as 
the blistering comments of the army cap- 
tain made apparent. I had a session polish- 
ing brass, and after that I let my horse 
guide me and it worked beautifully. That 
nag is an unsung hero. Upon another oc- 
casion during ground drill, when I was 
pivotal end man of the squad, I let my at- 
tention wander and found myself walking 
off at a tangent all by myself, to the delight 
of the squad and the exasperation of the 
captain. After that, I tended to my lip 
reading. 


Epitor’s Note: Mr. Jeffrey’s sense of 


humor remained with him even through the 
Depression years that followed his gradua- 
tion from college. He will tell about his 
vocational adventures next month. 
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Carol's First Three Years* 


By Dorotuy L. BowMAN 


three months old, was born on 

Thanksgiving day—a _  deaf-blind 
baby. Her lack of sight was immediately 
evident—she was hopelessly blind in one 
eye, and there was no promise of any sight 
in the other; but we did not know, in the 
beginning, that she was also deaf. Her 
lack of hearing was pronounced congenital 
when she was just a year old. I had sus- 
pected deafness previous to this time, but 
Carol’s response to the opening and closing 
of doors deceived us—until we learned 
more about vibrations. I asked the eye 
specialist one day if the reason Carol never 
turned her head when someone spoke was 
because she didn’t see. He replied in the 
negative, and advised me to consult an ear 
specialist. 

The ear specialist confirmed my unhappy 
suspicions; and with the truth a flood of 
semi-delirious thought seemed to be un- 
leashed. Why were we saved for this? 
How can Carol be reached and taught to 
speak? There is a way—Helen Keller— 
Helen Keller . . . Where can I learn what 
to do to give Carol the training she needs? 
Contact teachers of the deaf, teachers of 
the blind; parents of the deaf, parents of 
the blind; teachers of the deaf-blirid, par- 
ents of the deaf-blind; schools for the deaf, 
schools for the blind. Read about, study, 
and teach speech-handicapped children, 
deaf children, blind children, and deaf- 
blind children. 

Suddenly, a new life opened before me 
a life of service, a life with a completely 
worthwhile mission. 

During the summer of 1943 I attended 
Denver University. at Denver, Colorado, 
where I studied and practiced on a variety 
of speech-handicapped children the speech 
therapy known as moto-kinaesthetics under 
the direction of its originator, Mrs. Edna 


* AROL, who is now three years and 


Reprinted, with permission, from the Outlook for 
the Blind, April, 1945. 


PLAYTIME FOR CAROL 


This little deaf-blind girl at two and a half years 
enjoys a game of “pat-a-cake” with dolly. 


Hill-Young. From September, 1943, 
through June, 1944, under the auspices of 
the Newmarket Lions Club, I studied and 
practiced speech therapy on thirty-five va- 
riously handicapped speech cases in the 
schools of Newmarket, Ontario, Canada. 
During the summer of 1944, I attended the 
Horace Rackham School of Special Educa- 
tion at Ypsilanti, Michigan, studying and 
practicing the teaching of deaf children 
orally. In September, 1944, I went to Cali- 
fornia State School for the Blind, at Berke- 
ley, where I am studying and teaching 
a group of deaf-blind children with Miss 
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Inis Hall, who was a teacher of the deaf- 
blind at Perkins Institution for many, many 
years. | am also taking a University Ex- 
tension Course in Language for the Deaf. 

The delirium I experienced when I first 
learned the whole truth about my baby has 
now definitely passed. Carol’s preschool 
training is a challenge to my best efforts, 
and her progress along natural, normal 
lines is a great joy, and more than com- 
pensates for the time and energy I have 
expended in her behalf during the past 
three years. Her father and I feel that we 
are privileged indeed to have this child 
entrusted to our care. She is a dear, hap- 
py, cuddly little girl who loves and is 
loved by all who know her. 

Discipline of Carol, and a rigid schedule 
for her, began the day we arrived home 
from the hospital where she was born. - If 
ordinary children profit from good dis- 
cipline and a regular routine, it seemed 
doubly important for our special child to 
be kept unspoiled and happy. since she 
especially needed to be kept healthy and 
calm; and since so much of her learning 
must come from making associations, it 
seemed logical to facilitate the learning by 
constant repetition of the little acts that 
make up the waking hours. 

Carol’s cries for attention after she was 
put to bed for the night went unheeded, as 
far as she was concerned, and when her 


* cries brought no attention, she soon ceased 


to disturb the rest of the household—al- 
though her parents did some real suffering 
during those first bad nights. 


The daily routine for our child was so 
exact that she learned to know what to ex- 
pect, which was a simple way to keep her 
calm and happy—in perfect health. Her 
meals were kept balanced, and the change 
from liquids to soft and then to solid foods 
was so gradual that she passed nicely 
through some of those stages which some- 
times prove troublesome. In the course 
of this transition, she learned to feed her- 
self with spoon and fork, and to drink from 
a glass, holding it with one hand and re- 
placing it on the table when finished with it. 
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When anything was handed to Carol, it 
was with some plain indication of its use, 
For instance, each time the hair brush was 
given to her, she was helped to brush her 
own hair. At twenty-three months, of her 
own accord, she began to brush her own 
hair, after a fashion. 


When it was time to brush her teeth, she 
was helped to open the cabinet door and to 
take her little brush from its hook. At two 
years of age, when she was held in the prox. 
imity of the cabinet she would open it and 
find her brush between the two big ones, 
and immediately put it to her mouth. 


Identical tins, lids, blocks, ete., were giv- 
en her, and she was helped to clap them 
together. This was repeated time after 
time until one day she chose a matching 
pair and voluntarily clapped them together. 
This was one lesson that I wished many 
times I had never begun, since it seemed 
to take an endless time to interest her in 
the project. Once her interest was aroused 
and captured, however, she was delighted 
with the clapping, and transferred the idea 
to other activities, which included clapping 
Judy’s hands together. (Judy is a life-size 
stuffed doli I made for a companion for 
Carol; as a useful third party in some of 
our lessons, she is ideal.) 


A lesson once begun must be continued, 
according to the rules I made to guide me, 
and which I offer a little later in this article 
in the. hope that they will prove as valu- 
able to other parents as they have to us. 

From babyhood, always at bedtime I 
would kiss Carol on her cheek, then press 
her lips to my cheek. When she was five 
months old, she surprised nfe by returning 
my kiss—wet and loud. I was so surprised 
I almost dropped her. It was the most 
thrilling kiss of my existence. We had a 
little kissing party that night lasting until 
all her kisses were gone. We understood 
each other much better after that. Soon 
after this, she began returning everyone's 
kisses—a response which endears her to 
others and keeps her the cuddly baby she 
is. She has learned to be cautious in re 
sponding to kisses from her father, not 
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wishing to be scratched by his whiskers; 
and she seems to find men’s faces more in- 
teresting to feel with her sensitive fingers 
than women’s—again probably because of 
the whiskers. 


Extra hugs and kisses are the only re- 
wards Carol expects or receives for her 
achievements. Sometimes after pleasing 
herself by chalking up a new accomplish- 
ment, her little face assumes quite a 
“smart” look. I noticed this expression 
the time she succeeded, after a real strug- 
gle, in pulling off her socks alone (at the 
age of twenty-two months); and again 
when she discovered we both had noses, 
ears, tongues, and hair. 

We make games of everything. I pull her 
nose; she pulls mine. When I put my tongue 
out, she must do the same. She has fun 
finding my thumbs in my fists by pulling 
up the fingers. She holds her tiny hands 
very straight, with the palms facing me, 
when I go through the “pease porridge hot, 
pease porridge cold” routine. Carol’s fath- 
er plays “rough-house” with her, and she 
loves it; but she doesn’t expect the same 
treatment from me or anyone else. 


The lady in whose home we are now liv- 
ing taught her in one easy lesson to stiffen 
her knees and lean back while she slid her 
along the floor. Days later, when the two 
next met, Carol took her friend’s hands, 
stiffened her knees, and leaned back, all 
ready for the slide. 

Carol will take a few steps alone for her 
“other mother”—the lady who stays with 
her during school hours when I am obliged 
to be away from her. 

That Carol associates “ma-ma” with me 
was demonstrated last summer when I left 
her with her grandmother and cousin in 
Indianapolis. For several nights she called 
“mama” just before going to sleep; then 
gave up, and didn’t use the word again 
until I returned to her after summer school 
ended. 

Our child is not as obstinate about learn- 
ing new games and routines as she once 
was. She accepts me as her teacher—al- 
though actually she is my teacher. She 


has always had decided ideas as to what she 
wanted to have and wanted to do; but 
she is learning that her mother is even 
more decided, and will have things her own 
way. Her will has not been broken—nor 
would I wish for that. She is just gaining 
more confidence in me and learning to like 
the things we do together in our lessons. 
When she plays alone with her toys, she is 
very interesting to observe in her own 
happy little realm, where she shows real 
initiative and definiteness of action. 


Training in vibrations—two music les- 
sons daily, her hands holding my wrists 
while I play the piano; singing and talking 
lessons, her hands held to my face—has 
been carried on since the age of one year, 
and is mainly responsible for her awareness 
of vibrations at this time. It would almost 
seeni as if she had hearing, she responds so 
accurately to oft-repeated groups of words, 
sometimes without direct contact of her 
hand on my face. Some of the phrases 
are: “Carol, come here”; “It’s time for the 
piano lesson”; “Do you want to eat now?”; 
“Show me your tongue”; “Where’s mama’s 
nose?”; “No, Carol, don’t touch: that”; 
and “Stand up, Carol.” The manner in 
which she responds seems almost uncanny ; 
yet outside on the sidewalk, or in concrete, 
instead of frame structures, she does not 
respond in this way to the speaking voice. 

Carol’s first sounds before the age of two 
were “ma-ma,” and “foo,” for “foot,” 
taught through manipulation of her speech 
organs. I tried to teach her “ma-ma” when 
she was making happy sounds, but soon 
discovered that she gave better voice with 
her more sustained crying sounds. So each 
time she cried, I would go to her and begin 
the manipulation for “ma-ma.” Several 
repetitions of this each day for a few days 
were followed by a period when she was 
allowed to cry without my going to her— 
the hope being that she would say “ma-ma” 
of her own free will. She seemed to know 
that something was expected of her, but she 
had to be given more help. She went 
through a phase during which she would 
cry for some time, and then end up with 
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“ma-ma.” Gradually, she learned that no 
amount of crying brought any kind of re- 
sponse, whereas a simple “ma-ma” obtained 
unfailing and prompt action, so she gave 
up the crying act and fastened onto “ma- 
ma.” I have worked hard, through the 
Tadoma method of vibration, and the moto- 
kinaesthetic method of manipulation, to 
help Carol understand that everything has 
aname. As yet, I can’t be sure how much 
she has absorbed, because her speech is 
limited to “‘ma-ma,” “foo,” and elementary 
babbling of speech sounds. 

In my work with Carol, I have made sev- 
eral rules for myself, but Carol’s reactions 
have in themselves taught me that the fol- 
lowing six are the ones upon which my suc- 
cess with her depends: 


(1) Assume an objective attitude toward 
the child, and seek to understand better her 
and her little world by helping and serving 
as many speech-handicapped children as 
can be located. 

Result: Through the Newmarket Lions 
Club and the public schools, I have been 
able to help thirty-five speech cases in our 
community. The success I have had in 
each instance has been a source of great 
encouragement, and has been of appre- 
ciable benefit in helping to keep my heart 
light while I continue the slow business, 
by comparison, of teaching Carol to speak. 


(2) Develop the child’s capacities and 
abilities to the greatest possible degree at 
the earliest age possible. 


Result: We began music with Carol when 
she was one year old, at which time she 
was pronounced congenitally deaf. Now 
Carol has rhythm, and rocks in time to 
music which she gets through the vibra- 
tions of the piano, the radio, and the vic- 
trola. 

(3) Help the child form good habits 
from the beginning, so that the painful 
task of breaking bad habits at a later date 
will be minimized. 

Result: Carol is surprisingly free of 
“isms,” but one has to be constantly on 
guard against the forming of bad habits. 
Just now, although she has fed herself since 
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she was two years of age, she has begun to 
overload her spoon, and thinks it fun to 
scrape the overflow off her bib, and from 
there into her mouth. I tried removing 
the bib as soon as she had finished the 
contents of the dish, thus depriving her of 
the joy of shoveling from bib to mouth. 
But Carol out-smarted me by developing 
a new technique: she began the shoveling 
process immediately after each spill—and 
she never takes chances spilling her favorite 
foods. Unless she soon ceases this over- 
loading game, I'll try letting her spill food 
on her little bare chest. 

While I am on the subject of food and 
eating, it might be interesting to give a 
“blow by blow” account of a struggle that 
is going on at the present time in our 
ménage in connection with the technique 
of cookie eating. Carol has an aversion 
to holding food in her hand, although she is 
very fond of cookies. I misled her in the 
beginning by holding the cookie for her 
instead of helping her to hold it for her- 
self; so, naturally, she expected me to 
cling to the original method. Now Carol 
is having to readjust her method because | 
blundered in my teaching. Yesterday I 
held her hand around a cookie and we 
carried it to her mouth, which was waiting 
expectantly. When I released my hand. 
Carol quickly dropped the cookie on the 
table and displayed warranted temper at its 
failure to land in her mouth. The cookie 
remained where it was for some time. Then 
Carol tried to eat it directly from the table. 
That failed, so she finally took her spoon, 
and with a determined look tried to lift 
the cookie to her mouth. Still no luck! The 
next time I tried holding her hand around 
the cookie and carrying it to her mouth, 
she jammed the cookie into her mouth the 
minute I released my grip on her hand. 
Yesterday Carol wouldn’t hold a cookie 
in her own hand. Today, while we were 
riding in the back seat of a car with a 
mother and her little boy, Carol suddenly 
grabbed a half-eaten cookie from her small 
companion’s mouth. She held it to her 


(Continued on page 472) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Letters from Roundabout Nine 


ODDY’s second birthday is tomor- 
row and plans are just about com- 
plete for his party, with seven other 

youngsters in the neighborhood, buys and 
girls from two to four years old, planning 
to attend. He is extremely fond of people 
and will have a grand time enjoying the 
novelty decorations and the company. His 
usual day consists mostly of indoor play in 
his playroom off the kitchen, formal and 
informal lesson periods, a little while out- 
doors, and otherwise a normal child’s day. 

He is either congenitally deaf or he lost 
his hearing during a mild attack of the 
measles at four months of age. Dr. Guilder 
of the Boston Eye and Ear Infirmary intro- 
duced me to fundamental methods of in- 
struction, acquainted me with the Volta 
Bureau, and started our ball rolling. 

For his formal lesson periods, we sit 
at his table and do such things as matching 
colored squares of construction paper with 
similar colored squares that I have pasted 
on a large piece of cardboard, and we vary 
this with triangular shapes and circles. He 
catches on quickly, but after a day or two 
of such a lesson he is no longer interested 
for any length of time. I have also drawn 
outlines of some of his wooden toy figures 
on cardboard and have had him observe 
me place figures and the colored pegs for 
similar exercises and “study” his animated 
books. 

An “aid” with which I have had good 
results is a series of four charts which I 
have put around the house temporarily, 
hanging on walls in different rooms. Each 
chart has pasted on it magazine cutouts of 
personal articles related to Roddy himself, 
David (now nearly four months old), and 
John and myself. To give you a clearer 
idea of what I mean, the chart concerned 
with David has a picture of a baby, a crib, 
a bottle, an orange, a bootie, a rattle, a 
strainer, a bottle of Karo, and a can of 


RODDY, JUST TWO, IS ALREADY READING HIS 
MOTHER’S LIPS 


Carnation Milk. I refer to all of the charts 
several times a day, but particularly when 
I am mixing the formula for David. Now 
that particular chore is a ritual, with Roddy 
bringing the items that I use, one after 
another as I need them. He gets them from 
the drawers and cabinets where they are 
kept. He is in the kitchen with me at this 
time and I ask him for one of the articles 
after another and he brings them. At 
first if he did not understand what I was 
asking for, I would repeat it, and if he 
showed that puzzled expression I would 


- point to the article on David’s chart and 


he would happily go about getting the item 
and bringing it to me. He doesn’t need 
much help on this now, but the charts are 
still up and used to help his lipreading in 
cases where there is very little or no other 
association to help his understanding. 


Mrs. J. R. M., Maine 
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Dale Is Becoming Adjusted 
Dale, five years old, attends a day school. 

Our little boy Dale was a healthy young- 
ster until he was three years and ten months 
old, when he contracted spinal meningitis 
and became totally deaf. Doctors told us, 
“The thing to do is to get him into a school 
for the deaf before he loses what speech 
he has.” To me that was expecting the im- 
possible at the time. Before his deafness 
he did talk and talk as any youngster at 
that age can, but within a very few months 
he said scarcely anything. Now he is try- 
ing again to talk a little, and sometimes 
plainly enough so that anyone can under- 
stand him. 

He is attending a day school, spending 
the forenoon. in the hearing kindergarten 
and the afternoon in the department for 
the deaf. There are eight little folks of 
pre-school age, and he is making a satis- 
factory adjustment. 

When Dale was first well enough to come 
to the table to eat he would go into a tan- 
trum if he could not get what the conver- 
sation was about; when we had company, 
the same thing would happen, but he has 
overcome the tantrums now. We feel that 
he has made the adjustment and is appar- 
ently a very happy youngster. He enters 
into the playing of games or whatever our 
other two youngsters are trying to do and 
likes to torment them as any hearing child 
of his age would do. We have two girls, 
three and seven, so he has hearing children 
around him most of the day. 

We at first thought of sending him to a 
state school for the deaf; it is a residential 
school, so I spent two weeks there last 
spring visiting the school and the dor- 
mitory where he would have to stay. The 
oral system is taught in the school, but I 
failed to hear even one word spoken out- 
side of the schoolroom by the students in 
the upper grades; they all used signs. The 
children at the school seemed very happy, 
and it is a wonderful place for many who 
would be denied an education if it were not 
for the boarding schools. I decided, how- 
ever, to try the day school. 

Mrs. C. P., MICHIGAN 
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Freddy Commutes to School 


Freddy, eleven, attends a day school four. 
teen miles from home. 

Freddy’s case was identical with Dale’s, 
as he lost his hearing from meningitis at 
four. He had a pretty good vocabulary at 
the time he became deaf, but between the 
time of his sickness and his recovery, his 
speech deteriorated, and as some of you 
no doubt know, he had to pass through 
the transition stage. After many trips to 
doctors. we decided to enter him in the 
Bell Public School, in Chicago, which is 
fourteen miles from our home. It is a day 
school, having a deaf department. My 
husband took him every morning and got 
him in the afternoon for three years, but 
now he just takes him in the morning and 
Freddy comes home by train himself. He 
likes school, except that he is the only 
boy in his room in his age group. 

We also had the same experience that 
some of the other parents had as to the se- 
lection of a proper school when starting out. 
Even though Chicago is the most convenient 
as to distance, we wanted to investigate oth- 
er deaf schools within a radius of several 
hundred miles of our home. We also took 
into consideration other features such as 
parents’ care and the home environment. 
Now we feel that Freddy is old enough to 
take care of himself pretty well, and we 
hope to put him in a school where they 
have vocational training when his age per- 
mits, and where they teach only the oral 
method. 

In all of the letters of parents there is 
something mentioned about tantrums and 
discipline. We too have gone through these 
periods and in fact still have the discipline 
problem. Any normal, healthy and active 
child keeps the parents busy in that respect. 

Mrs. F. A. Lessinc, ILLINOLS 


Two “Live Wires” 
Tommy, four and a half, and Steve, three 
and a half. 

Tommy and Stephen were both born 
deaf, as far as the doctors are able to deter- 
mine. Tommy was fourteen months old 
when Stephen was born, and I was phys- 
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THE LIVE WIRES AND THEIR MOTHER 


ically ill and mentally depressed for quite 
a long time. We have an eleven-year-old 
daughter, a lovely, normal child, who did 
all the baby things a month or two earlier 
than average, so I was very much con- 
cerned when Tommy and Stevie couldn't 
do these things until two or three months 
later than average. They have to be shown 
almost everything I want them to do, but 
if I don’t watch them every minute, they 
will be apt to do something I don’t want 
them to do. When I look back now I real- 
ize that I probably didn’t have enough 
patience with them, being ill and anxious 
to get things done, so I did everything for 
them. I probably took too good care of 
them and didn’t give them a chance to need 
or ask in their own way. 

By the way, how do your little deaf 
children ask for what they want before they 
have any speech at all? 

In the seven months that Tommy was in 
a nursery school, he improved in many, 
many ways, in fact practically changed 
from a little animal to a child. I finally 
squeezed Steve into a nursery school, too, 
but he had gone only two weeks when Sis- 
ter got the measles. But in that short time, 
I can see that it is going to be good for 
Stephen, just as it was for Tom. 

Tommy is in a day school now and is 
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following their routine pretty well, and we 
hope after a term of nursery school, 
Stephen will be ready to enter the same 
school. 

Mrs. D. E. R., CALIFORNIA 


Consistency the Best Ally 
John, three. 


John is a very healthy lively youngster. 
I am determined to help him be as in- 
dependent as possible, and he has learned 
to dress himself. He loved doing it until 
he mastered it! 

John has the speech idea well established. 
When he wants something he points to it 
and makes sounds if I am around. He has 
learned to lip read such phrases as hot, love 
me, love brother, all gone, shut the door, 
shut your eyes, no, yes. I have dropped 
my work to explore and explain anything 
he is interested in. This frequently means 
later meals and tasks left to be done after 
the rest of the family (four other boys) 
are in bed. 

I have found that daily reading periods 
of the Votta Review and the Tracy Clinic 
course help me keep my goal in sight. At 
times when I have been unable to do this 
for several days at a time, I became im- 
patient and ruined weeks of hard work. 
it seems that consistency is my ally. 

Mrs. W. D., CALIFORNIA 


Allen, five, hopes to attend school soon. 


When a serions infection developed in 
Allen’s throat at nine months, not only did 
he lose his hearing, but his nervous system 
was also affected. Since then, he hasn’t 
missed a thing in the way of illnesses. In 
fact the youngster has easily spent half 
of his five years in bed. 

In the past year, his health improved so 
much that we sent him to a public day 
school having a department for the deaf, 
but after four weeks, Allen was unable to 
continue because of extreme nervousness. 
However, we did not feel it was all in vain, 
for in the short time he was there, we saw 
a marked improvement in almost every 
way. 

(Continued on page 468) 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


Anyone Can Learn to Read Speech 


By Joun KEITH 


she published in her Mailbox in the 

May Votta Revfew, Molly Mather 
said that several teachers had discussed 
my suggestions with her and with their 
pupils. She also commented that the 
amount of work and record-keeping I had 
done was insufficient to make my theory 
into a workable method. 

May I have space for a few more re- 
marks, and a little further explanation of 
my ideas? 

After our discussion in the Votta Re- 
view about a year and a half ago, I started 
a lip reading class of eight of the employ- 
ees at the defense plant where I work—a 
class irreverently known as the Dumbun- 
nies, or the Guinea Pigs. We met six nights 
a week, for twenty minutes at a time, and 
tried out some of my ideas. We got some 
interesting results, and one in particular 
seems to me to deserve consideration by 
lip reading teachers and students. I be- 
lieve it offers a reason for the facts I 
pointed out in our discussion when I said, 
speaking of classes conducted under pres- 
ent methods of instruction: “A few get 
most of what is said in the classroom, most 
of them get some of it, and some get al- 
most none of it... . Very few really learn 
to understand normal speech.” 


Ready Made Lip Readers 


All the students coming into a lip read- 
ing class for the first time already have 
more or less lip reading ability. 

You all know people with good hearing, 
who must have their faces right in front 
of yours in a conversation. If you turn 
your face away for any reason, they move 
around in front of you again, and watch 
your face intently all the time. 


pubis on my letter which 


Being endowed, like the rest of us, with 
subconscious minds, such people could not 
help building up unconscious associations 
between the sound and meaning of words 
and théir appearance on the speaker’s lips 
—i.e., these people read your lips to a cer- 
tain extent, without knowing that they do 
so. 

At the other extreme (with all possible 
gradations in between), we have people 
who look out of the window, or down at 
the tablecloth—anywhere but at the other 
fellow’s face—when talking. Such people, 
over a period of years, would also be un- 
able to help building up some association 
between the sound, meaning and appear- 
ance of words, but it would be very little. 

So when peopl start in a lip reading 
class, their previous habit of watching 
people’s faces while speaking is the factor 
that decides whether they are going to be 
good, fair, or poor students of lip reading 
by present methods of instruction. That 
is—they are already lip readers, good or 
bad, and all that the present methods of 
instruction do is to put their intention and 
attention to work, bringing out something 
they already knew more or less. 

A generally accepted method of teaching 
any skill is to start from known material 
and gradually work up to the point where 
unknown material can be used. This the 
present methods of teaching lip reading do 
not do—at least where I have been in the 
classes. Instead, they present most of the 
material as something to be guessed. It is 
not possible to make an association be- 
tween the meaning of sentences and their 
appearance on the speaker’s face unless one 
knows the meaning—that should be per- 
fectly axiomatic to anyone. Some of the 
students do understand such material so 
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presented, but they do so for the reason 
given above—that they are already lip 
readers from previous experience. 

That too is why most students by present 
methods go about so far, and then their 
progress ceases, no matter if they keep at 
it for years—the methods are adapted to 
bring out what the students already had in 
their subconscious minds, and at best only 
a little more. 


Claiming a Good Deal? 


Some of this seems like a good deal to 
claim, but much of it will fit in at once 
with your own experience. You instantly 
recognize it to be true. I checked it care- 
fully with my class of eight, and I hope 
you will prove some of it further—with the 
compliments of the Dumbunnies. I will 
tell you how I made my tests, and maybe 
you can make similar, or better, ones. 

Our personnel office requires all hard 
of hearing employees to keep at hand ade- 
quate hearing aids. Using the hearing aids, 
I read to the eight students in an even tone 
of voice, having each adjust his instrument 
so that he could just barely understand 
(checking for accuracy of understanding 
by writing out as dictated). Then I cov- 
ered the lower half of my face with a 
handkerchief, and kept on reading. Some 
of the class kept right on understanding, 
but most of them had to turn up the vol- 
ume. And the ones who understood with- 
out turning up the aid were the slow-to- 
learn students of lip reading; those who 
had to have the most volume were: the 
good ones, though none of them had ever 
been in a lip reading class before. 


The good ones, when they could see the 
speaker’s face, had been supplementing the 
hearing aid by unconscious lip reading; 
the slow ones had depended mostly on the 
instrument, so kept right on hearing when 
they could not see the lips. 

Then I watched them as they talked to 
each other. The good ones did watch the 
faces of those talking to them, and the slow 
ones did not—only a glance now and then. 

My theory—that anyone can learn to 
read normal rapid speech visually, by drill- 
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ing on known material, first slowly, then 
increasing speed with repetition up to 
normal conversational rate—is so easy of 
proof by anyone, anywhere, any time, that 
it would hardly be necessary for me to pile 
up records to substantiate it. All anyone 
need do to assure himself of its correct- 
ness is to try it! 


Try It Yourself 


If you are a teacher, select some of your 
slowest pupils, drill them on four or five 
sentences about familiar things as known 
material. You will find that they can one 
and aJl recognize the sentences at top speed 
after such drill. Then take the same sen- 
tences as unknowns, first slowly and then 
rapidly. They will recognize them as un- 
known material and at rapid normal 
speech. What is that but lip reading? 

If you are not a teacher but just a deaf 
person who has difficulty in learning lip 
reading or who, for one reason or another, 
cannot attend a lip reading class, you can 
prove the same thing for yourself. Just 
have someone—teacher or not—read (or 
better, speak) known sentences to you in 
the way described. You will find you can 
learn to read rapid speech visually. You 
don’t have to have special books or even a 
teacher (much as these help). Anything 
familiar to you will do for drill material 
and anyone who can read or speak clearly 
will do for the teacher. 

All of this is individual work. For 
classes, I quite agree with Molly Mather 
that it is much more of a problem to de- 
velop the theory into a workable method. 
So many pupils come to the classes largely 
for the social two hours. If asked to buckle 
down to drills they might soon stop com- 
ing. As far as I can see now, the drills on 
known material would best be given to 
such classes as a supplement to whatever 
method the teacher may be using and for 
a few minutes at a time—calling it “speed 
drill.” 

I hope very much that some of those 
interested in the theory can develop it into 
a workable method of class instruction 
suited to pupils of various ages, mental 

(Continued on page 464) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


book that makes me want to rush up 

to everyone I meet and say, “Drop 
everything and read this book.” This time 
it is not only a book, but a series of maga- 
zine articles, too; and both are about the 
war in the Pacific. Both are factual narra- 
tives, related in a more or less dead pan 
manner by men who were on the spot; 
both are inspiring, because the events them- 
selves are so inspiring that they bring an 
upsurge of faith in the courage and trust- 
worthiness of men under heavy strain. 
The book is “American Guerilla in the 
Philippines,” by Ira Wolfert. The maga- 
zine articles ran serially in the New Yorker 
during June and July, 1945, and were 
written by St. Clair McKelway, who called 
them simply “A Reporter with the B-29’s.” 


A “How-to-Do” Book 


Ira Wolfert tells the story of Lt. I. D. 
Richardson, USNR, who, stationed on a 
minesweeper in the Philippines before the 
war, was one of the “expendables” taking 
part in the famous retreat of General Mac- 
Arthur. He joined the guerilla movement 
on Leyte, under Col. Ruperto Kangleon, 
in command of'the Filipino forces. Dur- 
ing two years on Leyte, Richardson took 
over, one by one, the jobs of ordnance, 
communications, finance, public relations 
and quartermaster for Kangleon, who 
finally made him Chief of Staff with the 
title of Major. Richardson was respon- 
sible for the radio network that guided 
MacArthur back to Leyte, and was one of 
the first men MacArthur asked to see when 
the landings began. 

As Wolfert himself says, it is a “how- 
to-do” book—how to make fuel for your 
automobile out of the sap of the palm tree; 
how to scrape your way through jail bars 
with a beer can opener; how to make field 
artillery out of a brass pipe; how to court 
a girl in the Philippines; how to tell time 
in the jungle when you don’t have a watch; 
how to sail a banca; how to make a bullet 


Few now and then I get hold of a 


out of a curtain rod or a razor blade. 

One of the reasons among many that 
the book is so absorbing is that this isn’t 
just another adventure story of a daring 
young man. In explaining why he did 
not join the guerilla movement at the very 
beginning, Richardson explains, “I feel 
that maybe I stayed out of it at first . . . be- 
cause I am just not the type. It takes all 
kinds to make war. It takes fighting men 
and technicians. Every man who gets shot 
at and shoots back likes to think of himself 
as a fighting man, so this is very hard for 
me to say. But I guess I am the technician 
type.” With this modest disclaimer in mind, 
Richardson’s exploits during two years of 
jungle fighting, without food or clothing or 
equipment except what he and his men 
could steal from the Japanese or beg from 
the Filipinos, seem all the more impres- 
sive. Not that the Filipinos required beg- 
ging. They gave generously and loyally 
from the first, but they had pitifully little 
to give. 

The whole book is impressive, but the 
part I went back to re-read two or three 
times is the climax of MacArthur’s arrival. 
Richardson had lived it over and over in 
his mind during the months of dangerous 
waiting: 

“General MacArthur, I presume.” 

“Major and Ensign Iliff David Richard- 
son of the Filipino Guerilla army and 
United States Navy, I presume.” 

However, it didn’t happen that way, for 
when MacArthur was landing on Leyte, 
Richardson was forty miles away. He 
found a banca and crew to row him to one 
of the ships of the fleet, miles out on the 
horizon. A battle was going on at the 
time, and when the big ship spotted the 
little boat, all guns. were immediately 
turned on it. 

“We sculled like mad. We put our 
backs into it, and our hearts. The moon 
shone full on the destroyer. I saw that 
every gun aboard, including the main bat- 
tery, was trained on us. 
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“*T am Major Richardson,’ I cried, ‘an 
American guerilla.’ 

“*He thinks he’s Gargantua,’ someone 
said, ‘I told you the guy is crazy.’” 

When Richardson finally got aboard, he 
could not speak. All he could do was 
hold out his Navy ring and his dog tags 
from Corregidor. They brought him food, 
the first real food he had had in three 
years; but he could not eat. Finally, they 
tried ice cream, and he broke down and 
cried in it, and after that everything was 
fine. 


The Stay-at-Homes Need Readjusting 


McKelway’s articles tell about the work 
of the Twenty-first Bomber Command of 
the Twentieth Air Force, based on Guam, 
Tinian and Saipan. They begin with the 
initial operations from Saipan, and de- 
scribe the building of the airports and the 
training of the crews that were to bomb 
Japan. Speaking of the commanding gen- 
eral, LeMay, McKelway says, 


Here was a representative, I thought, of 
a great many men in the Army in all ranks 
who are better men than they have ever 
been before, better than most men any- 
where, and I thought briefly of the much- 
talked-about problem of readjustment after 
the war. It may be the people at home, I 
thought, who will have to readjust them- 
selves to these men, rather than the other 
way around. The mass effect of LeMay 
and ali his people, all those men on the 
islands of Guam and Tinian and Saipan, 
working for a high and common purpose, 
with leadership based on brains and good- 
ness and faith in human endeavor, was 
something very nearly tangible, something 
you felt all around you and inside you 
when you woke up after a few hours’ sleep, 
those tense days and nights. And this, | 
thought is just one outfit, of all the count- 
less outfits in this war, that started some- 
thing, got going, and did what the men 
knew could be done. The healthy men of 
such outfits it occurred to me, do not want 
or need to be readjusted, and it may well 
be that they are not readjustable. 
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That is something for us stay-at-homes 
to think about and keep straight in our 
minds. It is in a manner of speaking, the 
real post-war problem — can we be big 
enough to rise to the stature of these men 
who have done the job? 


“Meeting the Public”? without Hearing 


Some time ago I asked for letters about 
jobs that hard of hearing people were do. 
ing, and here is an interesting reply: 
Dear Molly Mather: 

Your request for experiences on the job 
prompts me to write, for my work has been 
in a field that the hard of hearing have 
been advised to avoid. During the period 
of my deafness I have been a travelling 
Y.M.C.A. Secretary, serving on the staf 
of a State Committee. This position re. 
quired constant dealing with the public. 
I know that the hard of hearing are told 
to keep out of positions in public relation- 
ship, and it is good advice; but if you are 
in such a job when deafness strikes, it is 
not absolutely necessary to make a change. 
It is more a matter of making adjustments 
to fit the new situation. 

I was responsible tor conducting con- 
ferences of high school students, promoting 
financial campaigns, training men and 
women in group leadership, counseling 
boards of directors about local programs, 
and setting up recreation programs for lo- 
cal communities. In the midst of this work, 
influenza put me on my back for a month, 
and the slight hearing loss I had experi- 
enced in one ear grew severe in both ears 
and became a major problem. 

When the State Board of Directors real- 
ized how serious my hearing loss was, they 
considered a motion to dispense with my 
services within sixty days. The motion was 
lost, however, after a kindly member made 
an appeal for time to allow me to make 
adjustments. How grateful I am to this 
friend, who was a friend in time of dire 
need! I left that meeting determined to 
make good. Two years later, my salary 
was raised in appreciation of the work ae- 
complished. Additional increases came from 
time to time until my retirement. 
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During the period of adjustment, 1 cer- 
tainly passed through some dark, discour- 
aging months; but some inconsistencies 
were burned out and a straightforward 
policy decided upon. Of course, 1 bought 
a hearing aid and took lessons in lip read- 
ing. These were obvious essentials. The 
most important decision, however, was to 
be absolutely honest about my hearing im- 
pairment. 

In committee and board meetings, | went 
over the agenaa first with the chairman, 
sought his cooperation in ways that helped 
me to do my part. We even planned in ad- 
vance the seating of the committee. In 
meetings where I had to lead discussions. 
I selected a person with a good speaking 
voice and mobile lips to act as co-chairman. 
Then I told the group that if I did not get 
their questions I would ask the co-chairman 
to repeut them to me. Sometimes the group 
followed the plan of writing out their ques- 
tions. My greatest difficulty was following 
the discussion of the group from the floor. 
A good chairman, however, could help out 
in this and would often repeat the points 


- under discussion and ask me to summarize. 


Of course, 1 made mistakes. The plan did 
not always work perfectly, but whenever 
possible I turned the laugh on myself and 
joined in. 

In large conferences, enrolling several 
hundred students, I enlisted a great deal 
of volunteer help, coaching each individual 
in his duties and keeping well in hand 
every detail of every session. Getting the 
help of a large number of volunteers, | 
found, increased the enthusiasm for the con- 
ference. So many had a part in making it 
a success, they all felt that it was the best 
conference they had ever attended. 

dn all of these gatherings, I prided my- 
self on knowing in advance every detail of 
every possible action, so there would not 
be any embarrassing slip up. This worked 
well until my last conference, when I was 
trying hard to have everything go off as 
scheduled. Over 500 high school students 
were in attendance, and the theme of the 
conference was “Nuggets.” The student 
chairman suddenly got out of hand and 
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switched the program. I was in a nervous 
state when he signalled me for help. When 
I reached his chair, I found I was the one 
in need of help, for he presented to me, in 
the name of the conference, a gold nugget. 
While I was stammering my thanks and 
surprise, a miner’s pan, half full of sand, 
was placed before me. Peeping out here 
and there in the sand were specks of gold, 
and when I dug in I found scores of silver 
pieces wrapped in gold foil, another gift 
from the students, many of whom coula 
not really afford to give a cent. For once 
I was not only deaf, but dumb and nearly 
blind with tears. 

This work was carried on for over twenty 
years, with my hearing loss getting worse 
from year to year. In all of that time, 1 
was impressed with the willingness of folks 
to help, and their kindness is one of the 
blessed memories of that period. 

It is best for the hard of hearing, in 
choosing an occupation, to avoid one that 
requires dealing with the public, but if you 
must do it, it can be done. 


Frep M. DucKLes, CALIFORNIA 


I think that is an inspiring story, in its 
way a story of a man under fire, who saw 
what had to be done, and did it. 


On Getting Along with People 


Mail is beginning to catch up with me 
again, and I| find many interesting letters 
this month. Here is a short one from a 
Votta REVIEW contributor who wrote an 
article some months ago, about “Getting 


Along Without People.” 


I am supposed to write another on “Get- 
ting Along With People.” Having just ac- 
quired a new hearing aid, I find I can talk 
to people once more with at least a moder. 
ate hope of hearing them talk back.. It is 
a trifle disconcerting, however, to discover 
after thirty years’ departure from social in- 
tercourse that people are still talking about 
the time they had when their tonsils were 
removed or that old appendix taken out. 


My aid is very good for music, however, 


A, 
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though the music sounds a bit as if it came 
through a strainer. I got a violinist friend 
of mine to play bits of the Tchaikovsky 
concerto. I not only heard it clearly, but 
called the strings as she went from one to 
another. I have also had some luck with 
the symphony orchestra, especially a broad- 
cast that came over with the Tristan Pre- 
lude, and | heard the high woodwind parts, 
not only getting the tones of the chords 
clearly, but identifying the instruments 
playing them in harmony—clarinets, flutes 
and oboes. My only trouble occurs when 
the rumpus music begins and the tympani 
start rolling up a crescendo. But chord- 
analysis is good fun, and only think! I 
could be a Quiz Kid again! 


A. S. G., CALIFORNIA 


A Letter from Southern Rhodesia 


I must not let California have all the 
innings in this Mail Box, so I’m going to 
switch abruptly to Africa. A letter came 
to me the other day from Southern Rho- 
desia, and the postman was so impressed 
with it that he asked if he might have the 
stamp. It is the first time I ever knew a 
postman to be interested in stamps, so I 
was impressed, too. 

The letter was from a little deaf girl, ten 
years old, who has grown up on a large 
ranch in Africa, tutored by a teacher of 
the deaf from England. Now the little 
girl has begun to attend a private school 
for hearing girls in Salisbury, and she 
writes me all about it: 


I am very, very and no end of very’s, 
sorry that I didn’t write to you long ago. 
Please forgive me, and thank you so much 
for the letter of birthday wishes. You asked 
whether we say 
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I am longing to go there when / am grown 
up. Did you see Mr. Eden, the Foreign 
Minister, in Washington? Isn’t it sad about 
President Roosevelt? 


Aren't you glad the War in Europe is 
over? Salisbury was deckrated on V.E, 
Day. Yesterday I read in the paper that a 
V.E. Day baby was called Victoria Eliza. 
beth. 


School is very nice. I have got 13 girls 
in my class. My best friend is Elizabeth 
Robinson. The headmistress of my school, 
Sister Dorothy Jane, is very nice and kind, 
Miss Jackson, our teacher, has gone away 
for some months, so Sister taught us for a 
while. This term a new teacher is coming. 

I like my dancing and miming classes 
very much indeed. I go dancing and mim.- 
ing once a week. I am going to a riding 
school this term. A tailor is making me 
two pairs of jodhpurs. I hope to get them 
in 3 days. 

I am sorry that the story of Lisbeth 
Longfrock is over in the Vota Review. 
Please will you write and tell me about 
California? 

In 2 years I am going to Scotland, to go 
to school there. I haven't been to Scotland 
for 7 years, and both my grannys live there. 
I am going to live with one of them. I am 
looking so terribly forward. I have got ten 
cousins, all living in Scotland. 

Fiona Faep, 

SALISBURY, SOUTHERN RHODESIA, AFRICA 


How many hearing children of ten could 
write as good a letter as that, with only one 
misspelled word? Fiona is one of the 
children I have watched grow up, through 
correspondence only. How I should like to 
take a trip around the world, and meet all 

the people I have 


“lifts” or “elevators” 
in Rhodesia. We talk 
about lifts. 

Please will you tell 
me what the Tidal 
Basin is next time 
you write to me? Is 
Washington a beauti- 
ful place, I wonder? 


Talk Things Over in 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


c/o THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


corresponded with 
through the Volta 
Bureau! Well, that is 
something to look 
forward to, after the 
war. 


Sincerely yours, 
MatHer. 
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The Audiometer and Our Hearing Aids 


By Frank A. TABER 


the people who are now wearing hear- 

ing aids had their hearing tested by an 
audiometer and their instruments selected 
on the basis of their audiograms. In fact 
the audiometer is so widely used now that 
it can be found in doctors’ offices, hospitals, 
clinics for the hard of hearing and sales- 
rooms for the fitting of hearing aids. I 
know of but two manufacturers of hearing 
aids who do not use the audiometer. There 
may be one or two others but the great ma- 
jority of them rely on the audiometer for 
information which is considered helpful in 


I is probably safe to say that 95% of 


properly fitting their instruments. 


What Does an Audiogram Show? 


While some doctors and some hearing 
aid salesmen show the audiograms to the 
deafened people and explain what they 
mean, many others do not allow the peo- 
ple to see their audiograms nor get any 
idea as to the result of the hearing test and 


the degree of their hearing impairment. — 


Since that is the case it might not be amiss 
to describe briefly how the audiometer 
works and what the audiogram shows. The 
audiometer is an electrical instrument 
which produces musical tones much like 


those of the pipe organ. The tones are 


turned on one at a time and the deafened 
person listens to them through an earphone 
or by means of a bone conduction vibrator. 
The audiometer tones are pitched one oc- 
tave apart, that is, the first one tried may 
be very low with a musical vibration rate 
of 64 vibrations per second. That is the 
tone given off by the white key on the piano 
which is two octaves below Middle C. The 
next tone is one octave higher and has a 
vibration tate of 128 vibrations per sec- 
ond. The next will be 256, then 512, then 
1024, then 2048 and 4096. By that means 
the person’s hearing is tested over the whole 
range of tones which have useful value 


when heard. From knowledge already 
gained the doctors or audiometer techni- 
cians know that if the person could not 
hear the high tones, that usually indicates 
some degree of nerve deafness, while if 
the hearing loss is fairly uniform through- 
out the tone range middle ear deafness is 
indicated. So it can be seen at once that 
an audiometer test is very helpful in show- 
ing the type of deafness with which the 
person is afflicted. But the audiometer can 
do still more. It can show how severe the 
deafness is to each of the tones produced 
by the audiometer. Each tone can be am- 
plified until the person hears it easily. Then 
the volume of sound can be reduced very 
gradually until it is just barely audible or 
the person does not hear it at all. By not- 
ing how much amplification was required 
to make each tone heard, the technician has 
a pretty good idea as to the degree of deaf- 
ness throughout the entire range of sounds. 
If the hearing is also tested by a bone con- 
duction vibrator it shows rather clearly 
which type of hearing aid receiver will give 
better results. And the amount of bone 
conduction present is a pretty definite indi- 
cation as to whether or not the nerves of 
hearing are badly damaged. From all of 
this it can be seen that the audiometer gives 
a lot of information which is certainly of 
value in correctly fitting a hearing aid. 


’ That explains its wide use today and it is 


undoubtedly a tremendous advance over 
other forms of hearing tests used before 
the audiometer was brought out. 


A Weakness of the Audiometer 


Along with the audiometer’s good points 
it has one outstanding weakness which is 
not fully appreciated by many people who 
are fitting hearing aids today. That weak- 
ness is its inability to show up distortion. 
All of us who have any degree of nerve 
deafness get more or less distortion. We 
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hear sounds and plenty of them, but they 
no longer sound as they should. That is 
why we have so much trouble understand- 
ing what is said to us when we use our 
hearing instruments. We hear the voice 
and a lot of sound but cannot catch the 
words. If our nerves of hearing are badly 
damaged we are unable to follow music at 
all because the musical tones are so badly 
distorted. 

Take my own case. .I was a professional 
pianist and organist for fifteen years, with 
ears which were very keen to every grada- 
tion of musical pitch. Now the distortion 
in my ears is so severe that I cannot fol- 
low or recognize any music | hear unless 
it has some peculiar rhythmical pattern 
which identifies the composition for me. 
We have phonograph records of my univer- 
sity songs sung by the glee club and, al- 
though I was accompanist for the glee club 
for three years and know the songs note 
for note, I cannot even tell which song the 
glee club is singing when the records are 
played for me. Of course that same severe 
distortion carries over into ordinary speech 
and makes it difficult for me to get more 
than fair results with any kind of hearing 
instrument. 
different makes and the results are much 
the same in all cases. But by lip reading 
constantly while I listen I get along pretty 
well. 


Distortion Is Not Indicated 
What has this to do with the audiometer? 


Just this, that the audiometer from its very 
nature cannot possibly show up the distor- 


tion which may be present in the deafened ~ 


person’s ears. Almost without exception 
the audiometer technicians have normal 
hearing, so when they turn on the switch 
for 256 vibrations per second they assume 
that it sounds like 256 vibrations in the 
ears of the person being tested. That, how- 
ever, is not true in cases like mine and all 
others with nerve impairment. I hear the 
sound, of course I do, and I say so to the 
technician. So he adjusts the amplifica- 


tion until I can no longer hear the sound, 
then records it on my audiogram. 


It is 


I have tried at least a dozen — 
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the same with all of the other tones pro- 
duced by the audiometer. I hear them, all 
except the very highest ones, but they sound 
more like tin whistles on peanut roasters 
than true musical tones which I know them 
to be. I am sure that in spite of all of my 
past knowledge of music and the piano I 
could not locate any of the audiometer tones 
if I tried to match the tones to those I heard 
in my own ears. When the test is over I have 
a fairly good looking audiogram with 
good low tones and only the two highest 
ones missing. So the hearing aid man in- 
variably tells me that my audiogram looks 
pretty good and he is confident that he 
can fit me with an instrument which will 
give me very good hearing. And when 
that does not prove to be true he admits 
to me that he is at a loss to understand why 
I do not get better results from an instru- 
ment. He tells me further that he has fitted 
people whose hearing was much more dam- 
aged than mine and they heard very well 
with their instruments. 

How did he know their hearing was 
worse than mine? By, comparing their 
audiograms with mine, of course. But how 
could he know the extent of the distortion 
in my ears compared to that in the other 
person’s? The only clue he might have 
had was from the results of the bone con- 
duction test, since I have no bone conduc- 
tion whatever. That indicates pretty clear- 
ly, it seems to me, what the condition of 
my nerves of hearing must be. But hearing 
aid folks do not always remember about the 
bone conduction test and depend too much 
on the air conduction results. 


We Need More Thought 


So far I have discussed this with four 
men who sell hearing aids and have done 
so for some time, and not one of the four 
had realized, or had stopped to think, that 
the audiogram cannot possibly show up dis- 
tortion and therefore is nowhere near the 
perfect picture of hearing loss that most 
folks have thought it to be. I think that 


wherever the audiometer is used it is ac- 
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English Leagues for the Hard of Hearing 


By MADELEINE DE SOYRES 


UST to the north of London, which is 

an administrative county as well as a 

city, lies Hertfordshire. Through cor- 
respondence, personal contacts and news- 
paper articles, a great deal of interest in 
organized work for the hard of hearing has 
been aroused here. 

Now I can report that the Hertfordshire 
League for the Hard of Hearing is a fait 
accompli. 1 am proud and happy to an- 
nounce that groups have been established 
at the following places: Hoddeson, which 
takes in several villages and covers quite a 
large area; Welwyn Garden City, which 
takes in an even larger area, including two 
towns; Letchworth, including Hitchen and 
Baldock, both quite large towns; St. Al- 
bans, the famous Cathedral City; and last- 
ly, Watford. The membership is now just 
about one hundred and we are still grow- 
ing. 

We have a very distinguished president 
in Dr. W. J. T. Kimber, a well known Eng- 
lish psychologist who is greatly interested 
in the welfare of the hard of hearing. Our 
County chairman is Mr. H. Willard, a pro- 
minent city official of Welwyn Garden City 
and enthusiastic about our work although 
his own hearing is normal. He writes 
about the work in various magazines, 
speaks about it whenever he can, and al- 
together has made the League known far 
and wide. I am the honorary organizing 
secretary and we have a most capable gen- 
eral secretary, Miss Dorothy Paine, who is 
teaching lip reading at Hoddeson. Our 
county treasurer is Mr. Ernest Coleman. 
Our constitution has been approved by our 
honorary legal adviser, a local solicitor. 
We have a central county committee which 
meets every three months here at my home. 

The various groups hold monthly social 
meetings and have lip reading classes sepa- 
rately. The Hoddeson group, which was 
formed last December with only eight 


members, now has twenty-five and holds, 


whist drives which bring in as much as 
twenty-five dollars at a time. For a war- 
ridden country this is positive proof of the 
enthusiasm and interest shown in the 
League. Welwyn Garden City has had pro- 
grams of silent films and amplified talks 
(we instal a loudspeaker, not having a 
group hearing aid) and our next feature is 
to be a demonstration of such hearing 
aids as can be assembled—always with 
afternoon tea, of course. A recital of mu- 
sic, amplified, with introductions by Mr. 
Coleman, and a garden party with a sale of 
home cooking are other special features 
for the summer. 

The other groups are planning similar 
programs, and what is most encouraging 
is that other counties are writing to us for 
information on how to go about organizing 
leagues like ours. Oxfordshire, Wiltshire 
and Middlesex, outside of London, are next 
in line. There is also a London League 
for the Hard of Hearing organized by a 
brilliant young girl, severely deafened, 
whose ability is such that she has already 
organized a London club for deaf mutes, 
which has a membership of nearly two hun- 
dred. She realized the need for a similar 
group for the hard of hearing and began 
last January with a small number which 
has more than trebled since then. She is 
Miss Cecilia Pollock and I cannot speak too 
highly of her work and enthusiasm. She 
has been reading copies of the Vota ReE- 
view, which I pass on to her, even back 
numbers to 1940. She is deeply interested 
in American ideas and work. She has also 
organized pen circles and we hope that in 
time we can arrange for a regular interna- 
tional correspondence group. 

Lancaster has long had very successful 
lip reading clubs in Manchester and Liver- 
pool. They hold joint gatherings and or- 
ganize delightful excursions and other func- 
tions. I ventured to suggest that they 

(Continued on page 461) 
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The Hard of Hearing “Down Under” 


Australia 


T THE present time there are three 
Bee organizations for the hard of hear- 
ing in Australia, each one taking its 
name from the state rather than the city 
in which headquarters are located. They 
are the Victorian League for the Hard of 
Hearing, the New South Wales Association 
for the Hard of Hearing, and the South 
Australian Society for the Hard of Hear- 
ing. These three hope that state groups 
will also be formed in Queensland, Western 
Australia and Tasmania. 

The Victorian League has drawn up a 
plan proposing a national organization. 
The other groups are considering pros and 
cons. In the South Australian Society one 
member presented this con: “As there is 
no Australian Association Act, the Society 
must be registered under one of the State 
Acts, with headquarters in that State. Con- 
sequently, the State groups will become 
divisions under one Federal body, and to 
a degree lose their identity and individual- 
ism.” 

(Viewed from another country and an- 
other hemisphere, it might be said that this 
seems similar to laws in the United States 
which require that national organizations 
be incorporated under the laws of some cer- 
tain state. However, this does not militate 
against the retention of identity and indi- 
vidualism in the chapters. A national or- 
ganization gives prestige to a national 
movement, and that is what the conserva- 
tion of hearing is.) 

The time seems ripe for nationalization. 
The secretary of the Victorian League, 
Miss D. J. Tonkin, writes that the rehabili- 
tation officers of all branches of the govern- 
ment services, including the Manpower Di- 
rectorate, are cooperating with them. 
Notices have been inserted in Service jour- 
nals, telling of the aid offered to the hard 
of hearing. As a consequence, letters have 
come to the League from all parts of the 
continent, asking help in one way or an- 


other. The League is preparing to give 
vocational advice and to cooperate more 
fully and usefully with the rehabilitation 
officers of the Department of Labor and 
National Service. 


A pioneer Teacher Training Board ar- 
ranged a comprehensive course for train- 
ing lip reading instructors and there is now 
no dearth of teachers. Private and class 
lessons are given to members of the Serv- 
ices Branch. 


There is a Hearing Aid Committee, 
whose chairman is an ear specialist, and on 
which the Victorian League is represented 
through its president. This Committee is 
to study the performance and prices of 
hearing aids, the selling practices of agents, 
and to give advice on the selection and care 
of these electrical devices. 


These activities have 4 familiar sound. 
They are the very ones that are repeated 
wherever the hard of hearing unite to bring 
about better conditions for all who have 
ear troubles. In Australia a change of 
name for the organizations is being con- 
sidered, just as it is among local groups 
in America. The scales seem to tip heavily 
to the side of “better hearing.” The desire 
to work for better things seems to permeate 
present day thinking, from the drafters of 
the Charter of the United Nations down to 
smaller but just as earnest groups. 


New Zealand 


There is something brewing in New Zea- 
land, too. The New Zealand League for 
the Hard of Hearing is the national group, 
which has branches in eight cities. The 
League has presented a statement to the 
Cabinet of New Zealand, requesting that 
consideration be given to the question of 
pensioning certain civilians “disabled by 
hardness of hearing.” Severe cases, with 
hearing losses running from seventy te 
ninety per cent, would be the beneficiaries. 


Naturally, the government has made pro- 
(Continued on page 461) 
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Letters to 


Known or Unknown? 


To THE Epitor oF THE Review: 

I have been interested in the pro and con 
articles regarding the teaching of lip read- 
ing from known material. It would seem 
that both known and unknown could be 
used—each in its place. 

Evidently the advocate of the known 
method, who claims to have become an ex- 
pert lip reader, attacked the study with a 
will to learn, and kept at it doggedly until 
he arrived. 

As a teacher, I firmly believe that almost 
any pupil with such ‘determination could 
make good. Pupils should understand that 
lip reading is an art, and as in any art, 
the teacher can give only the foundation 
principles (with much drill, of course) ; 
the pupil must acquire the skill. No one 
can give that to him. Some pupils who 
expect to become expertyin a few lessons 
become discouraged. Others keep on and 
become interested and enthusiastic. 

While pupils may learn to read the 
teacher’s lips readily, they do have trouble 
outside. That is where the known material 
for rapid drill and rhythm of speech may 
be valuable. Mrs. Montague once: sug- 
gested that we put on a campaign to make 
people speak clearly and correctly. If only 
we could! One pupil voiced our problem in 
a sentence that may well become a classic: 
“I am convinced that people use their lips 
to conceal what they have to say.” 

So we have an absolute requirement and 
a stubborn problem that accompany any 
method of presenting the subject of lip 
reading, no matter how earnest and faith- 
ful the teacher may be nor how good the 
method. 

The requirement: Desire and determina- 
tion on the part of the pupil to learn to 
tead the lips, even though it may take 
months or years. 

The problem: The impossibility of read- 
ing the lips of a part of the speaking public. 

—May H. Leavis, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


the Editor 


Maybe It Is Wax 


Dear REVIEW: 

On page 281 of your May number are 
the -very words I said to my hearing aid 
dealer when he was testing me for his latest 
contrivance. My “best friend” from his 
headquarters had gone back on me. When 
he tried a new one I said, “I can hear your 
voice but not the words.” Puzzled, but re- 
sourceful, he turned on a test light and 
looked for wax! 

To make a long story short, he sent me 
straight to an ear specialist who removed 
mountains of wax, whereupon I found my 
“best friend” friendly once more. 

Perhaps it may help some reader to 
know that sometimes it is not the hearing 
aid that is to blame for our failure to 
understand. It is a good idea to have a 
check-up for wax before deciding to buy a 
new instrument. 

—Caro.ineE C. K. Porter, 
Montclair, New Jersey. 


A Hearing Aid “Easement” 
Dear Epitor: 

Having read the article “Hearing Aid 
Easements” in the May issue of the VoLTA 
Review, I am wondering if my experience 
would be worth passing along. I have been 
wearing an aid for six years and wear it 
with ease and comfort. 

At first | used to wear the battery on 
my knee. I made a bag for it of any mate- 
rial such as muslin. The bag was a little 
longer than the battery and I pinned it 
with two safety pins to the lower edge of 
my girdle, placing the lower part of the 
battery inside the top of my stocking be- 
tween the supporters. No band around the 
leg was needed. The supporters held the 
battery in place and the girdle supported 
its weight. I wore it inside the leg where it 
was inconspicuous, but the cord from the 
transmitter to the battery annoyed me, so 
I tried another plan I like very much bet- 
ter. 

On the inside of my bra I have sewed 
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Ready at Last! 
Lip Reading Lessons 
for Adult Beginners 


By 
Harriet MontaGuE 
A course of thirty lessons, 
graded from the simplest lip 
reading sentences to more 
dificult material; all 
planned to meet the needs of 
pupils for whom the average 
text book is too difficult. 


Natural colloquial language 
Conversational exercises 
Repetitive drills 
Humor 
Printed and clothbound for use of teacher. 
Also supplied in sets of loose pages, with 
binder, so that pupil may accumulate les- 
sons as given and use them for additional 
practice outside of school, without seeing 
those which he has not yet had in class. 


Loose leaf form also well adapted for home 
study where no trained teacher is available. 


$2.50 
Looseleaf, with binder.......... 2.00 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 
1537 35TH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 


The V Review 


two pockets—one in front to fit my trans. 
mitter and the other under the right am 
to fit the batteries. I place the transmitter 
and the batteries in their respective cases, 
pin each pocket shut with a small safety 
pin and then neither can slip out of the 
case. Then I simply put on my bra as any 
woman would, adjust my ear piece, and 
all is ready. 


This plan requires a shorter cord, which 
costs a little less and is less annoying to 
me. After adjusting the ear piece I hold 
the cord in place by running it through 
small safety pin on the strap of my bra 
I wear the instrument all day for about 
fifteen hours just as I do my glasses, and 
it never disturbs me and I am quite com 
fortable. 


It seems that each one must find the way 
to wear her hearing aid which gives her 
the best results and the most comfort, but 
I can’t understand why we must burden 
ourselves with tight bands or extra straps. 
I shall be glad if my suggestion helps any- 
one for I am glad to hear the experiences 
of others. 

—Lucy E. Smyser, 
York, Pennsylvania. 


Measuring Hearing Aids 


The American Hearing Aid Association 
has recently released specifications for mes 
suring the performance of electrical hear 
ing aids. They were drawn up by a grow 
of engineers selected by the Association. 


For years the industry has recognized 
the need of standardized methods of deter 
mining the performance of these devices 
but it was not until the Association wi 
formed in 1943 that real progress wa 
made in solving this complicated problem 

The Association considers this the great 
est forward step ever taken by the heariij 
aid industry. The newly adopted measuté 
ment procedures are operative in the plans 
of all manufacturers and form a base up0l 
which the industry can hope to produt 
even more effective instruments in the ft 


ture. 
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Dr. Manning Retires 


‘Dr. A. C. Manning is soon to complete 
twenty-five years as superintendent of the 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf. 
In order to give plenty of time for the selec- 
tion of his successor he offered his resigna- 
tion to his trustees to take effect October 
31, 1946. The forehanded Board acted 
promptly on the selection of a new super- 
intendent and has announced that Mr. Sam 
B. Craig, Principal of the Kendall School 
for the Deaf for some years, is to succeed 
Dr. Manning when his resignation becomes 
effective. 

Dr. Manning has an enviable record in 
work for the deaf. As teacher, principal, 
and superintendent, he has served longer 
than the present head of any other school. 
In addition to this, he also served as prin- 
cipal of the lip reading school for service 
men conducted after the first World War 
in the Army hospital at Cape May, New 
Jersey. He will be greatly missed. His 
successor, Mr. Craig, will take office with 
the interest and good wishes of many 
friends and admirers. 


Dr. Gardner at Western Reserve 


From Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, comes the announcement that 
Warren H. Gardner, Ph.D., has accepted a 
position there as professor of hearing and 
speech therapy. He will direct the clinical 
services at the Cleveland Hearing and 
Speech Center at Garfield House, which is 
affiliated with the University. (See July 
Votta REVIEW.) 

Since 1943 Dr. Gardner has been hear- 
ing conservation specialist in the Bureau of 
Maternal and Child Health under the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Public Health. 
In addition to that, he has been serving 
as research consultant in the hearing divi- 
sion of the psychology and speech depart- 
ment of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Previous to his California appoint- 
ment he was consultant in hearing and 
vision for the Oregon State Board of 
Health. 

Dr. Gardner is well known to VOLTA 
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NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
Mary Pauline Ralli, Director 
Kathryn Alling Ordman, Associate 
Private Lessons—Practice Classes—Normal Course. 
Summer Session, July 9—August 18 


*342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
*Near 43rd Street. 


FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Now Teaching at Army Medical Center 
Hoff General Hospital 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 


A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Life Situation Moti Pic Correspondence Course 
LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Summer Courses at University of Southern California 
Supervision, Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Univ. Southern Calif. 


Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 


Practice Limited to Selection and Fitting 
of Hearing Aids 


9:30 A.M.-4:30 P.M. 
Saturdays 9:30-1:00 
By appointment 


— NOW AVAILABLE FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT — 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I. For 
small hard of hearing children up to 8 years of age. 
The plan consists of the building up of a carefully 
adapted vocabulary by means of objects, pictures, ac- 
tions, etce., and gradually enlarging until very simple 
sentences and play exercises are within the child’s 
range. $2.25 


475 Fifth Ave., 
Corner 41st Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE IJ. For 
children from about 8 to 10 years of age. Graded 
and progressive, leading the child forward step by step 
along correct lines into practical lip reading. ...... $2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE III represents 
the beginning of formal lip reading instruction. In 
addition te lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest quality material use- 
ful in adult as well as junior classes. .............0.000 $3.75 


LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, GRADE 
IV—a published text of 362 pages, the starting point 
for the average adult. Full directions are given for 
the use of the book in home study. “The most compre- 
hensive book on the subject thus far available.”— 


COMBINATION PRICES 

Books I, II, and III (mimeographed).............. $7.50 

Books I, HI, III, and IV 10.50 


All prices postpaid 
Order From 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2044 ; Seattle 11, Washington 
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BURGESS BATTERIES ARE NOW 
AVAILABLE from your hearing aid 
dealer! Burgess Feather Weight “‘B” 
Batteries and Burgess Long-Life ‘‘A”’ 
Batteries will give you smooth, quiet 
reception and freedom from tiresome 
bulk and weight. You can always count 
on Burgess Batteries for dependable, 
low cost operation! Look for the 
Burgess name on the label... it’s your 
guarantee of quality and comfort! 


CAREFUL BUYING KEEPS PRICES DOWN! 


: BURGESS 
Ws BATTERY 
: COMPANY 


> FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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REVIEW readers as he has been a frequent 
contributor and, in addition, many have 
heard him speak at professional and lay 
meetings where hearing impairment has 
been the question under discussion. He 
has recently retired as president of the 
American Society for the Hard of Hearing, 

Dr. Gardner was born in Ottumwa, Iowa, 
and won his doctor’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of lowa. He received his bachelor’s 
degree from Harvard. 


Clinie for Mothers in Illinois 


A summer clinic for young deaf and 
hard of hearing children and their mothers 
was held at the Illinois School for the Deaf, 
Jacksonville, Ill, from July 15 to 28, 
Children from two and a half to five and 
a half years of age were accepted on con- 
dition that the mothers remain with them 
and observe the methods of instruction. 

The children received individual and 
group instruction in sense training, speech, 
rhythm and language. Daily lectures for 
the mothers were presented by guest speak- 
ers, including otologists, pediatricians, psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, hearing aid tech- 
nicians, and educators. 

Plans for the clinic were made by the 
School superintendent, Mr. D. T. Cloud; 
Lawrence J. Linck, executive secretary of 
the Illinois Commission for Handicapped 
Children; Helen Youngren, administrative 


_ assistant of the Department of Public Wel- 


fare; Ray Graham, assistant superintendent 
of Public Instruction in charge of special 
education; and Jayne Shover, supervisor of 
speech rehabilitation and hearing consult. 
ant of the Division of Services for Crippled 
Children of the University of Illinois. 


Reduced Price on “Deafness and 
the Deaf in the United States” 


At the request of the author, Dr. Harty 
Best, the publishers announce a_ special 
price of $4.50 per copy on orders of six or 
more to one address. Single copies retail 
at $6.50. Orders should be addressed to 
the Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
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Death of Dr. Newhart 

No man in the otological profession has 
done more to advance the cause of the deaf 
and the hard of hearing than Dr. Horace 
Newhart, of Minneapolis. His death on 
July 9th brought a severe loss to this field 
as well as to the field of otology. The 
Votta Review hopes to publish a tribute 
to his memory in an early number. 


English Leagues 
(Continued from page 455) 


organize the rest of the county and take in 
other towns as well. The chairman, Miss 
Wrench, wrote a charming letter to say 
that they would call a special meeting to 
see what could be done. 

The National Institute for the Deaf, 
located in London and quite similar to the 
Volta Bureau, is encouraging our efforts 
with enthusiasm. I hope that before long 
a meeting in London may be arranged, 
with representatives there from all county 
leagues already organized, to exchange 
ideas and make plans. It may well be 
the beginning of annual conferences, even 
though on a small scale, but modelled 
after those brilliant and inspiring gather- 
ings I remember so well in New York City 
and Cleveland. 

It seems that the day is not far off when 
Britain will have a league in every county 
and a national organization linking them 
all together. I shall not say “Nunc Dimit- 
tis” until that happens if I can help it. 


Hard of Hearing “Down Under” 
(Continued from page 456) 


vision to pension soldiers disabled by in- 
jury or disease. It is traditional that a 
country should do this for the gallant men 
who have defended their nation. But when 
it comes to pensioning civilians, many fac- 
tors enter into the situation. 

Instead of pensioning men and women 
troubled with severe deafness, why not re- 
habilitate them, provided they are employ- 
able? Provide the necessary vocational 
training or retraining, the lip reading in- 
struction, the hearing aids for those who 
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FOR INTELLIGIBILITY— 
get a 


Small—Light—Efficient 


A WEARABLE HEARING AID 
WITH A CONTINUOUS 


- Uariable Frequency Control 


Vacolite’s exclusive patented 
frequency control provides a 
proper balance between vowel 
and consonant sounds. The re- 
sult of this balance means 
greater intelligibility and com- 
fort for the hard of hearing. 


Through Vacolite’s scientific 
method of fitting, the hearing 
defect is corrected and the 
sounds necessary for intelligi- 
bility are amplified as the indi- 
vidual requires. 


Vacolite dealers will gladly 
make audiometer tests and 
demonstrate the Vacolite with- 
out obligation. 


VACOLITE HEARING AIDS ARE 


Guaranteed and Insured 


Investigate Vacolite 


Laboratory and Factory 
3003 No. Henderson Avenue 
DALLAS 6, TEXAS 


VACOLITE COMPANY 
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Lowest price ever for 
a Western Electric 
electronic hearing aid. 


BARPIECE 


NOW “F ull Color’ HEARING... Bell Telephone Laboratories has engineered | Ye 
NEW STYLE... NEW VALUE Western Electric Hearing Aids to deliver} tes 


wider band of frequencies . . . bringing you| pe 


> Here is the result of the combined efforts more of the tones and overtones that colot | pe: 
of Bell Telephone Laboratories and Western sound and give it meaning. for 
Electric to produce the finest hearing aid Yes, you hear more than just the center keys We 
at the lowest possible price . . . the Western of the piano. Frequency response of this char yo 
Electric Model 63! Combining maximum actermakesa difference in your hearing. You Gh 
performance with minimum size and weight, can enjoy radio, movies, symphony musié, is 

a 


it climaxes 63 years of work and research and the ability to recognize voices. 


Amplification — The Stabilized Feedback 
Frequency Response — Not content to Circuit—originated by Bell Telephone Lab 
think in terms of average speech alone— oratories to improve the quality of sound C1 


in the transmission of sound. 
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reproduction in long distance telephony and 
radio—is successfully applied to Model 63. 
One of the many Stabilized Feedback advan- 
tages is that you may obtain greater am- 
plification without objectionable overload. 
This means an extension of hearing aid use- 
fulness to more hearing tasks...possible cor- 
rection of more cases of hearing impairment. 


lighter weight — smaller — less conspic- 
vous— The amplifier unit of Model 63, which 
weighs less than five ounces, is an achieve- 
ment in functional design. Its plastic case is 
curved to the natural contour of the body 
for unobtrusive wearing comfort. And you 
will find the controls readily accessible and 
easy to adjust for efficient hearing. 


WHAT “FULL COLOR" HEARING MEANS 


MODEL 63 GIVES UNDISTORTED 
AMPLIFICATION OF THIS WIDE BAND 


MANY HEARING AIDS CONCENTRATE 
AMPLIFICATION WITHIN THIS NARROW BAND 


Your invitation to try Model 63—The best 
test of Model 63 is to hear it yourself. Check 
performance —check sound quality —ex- 
perts call it “brilliant.” Check wearing com- 
fort. Check ease of operation. See your local 
Western Electric Hearing Aid dealer— 
you'll find him under “Hearing Aids” in the 
Classified Telephone Directory. Or write 
Western Electric, Dept. 380-U1, 195 Broad- 
way, New York 7, N. Y. 
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THE INSIDE STORY 
OF MODEL 63 


Only two controls . . . operated with 
fingertip ease. (1) Tone Discriminator 
... combined with “‘on and off” switch 
... enables you to filter out annoying 
background noise and still hear sounds 
you want. (2) Volume Control ... smooth 
and easy sound regulation . . . doesn’t 


have to be reset every time you use aid. 


Sensitive Crystal 
Microphone picks 
up sound from 
every direction. 


[Three Miniature 
Electron Tubes for 
4 full amplification. 
Replaceable with- 
_ out soldering. 


Streamlined Plastic 
Case curved to 
body contour. 


Twin Clip 
thatstaysput 
onany typeof 
wearing ap- 
parel. 


Slim Cord—flexible boneconduction, 
— sturdy — incon- of aviation head- 
spicuous. set accuracy. 


Model 63 employs the famous Western 
Electric Stabilized Feedback Circuit— 
to minimize tonal distortion. All parts 
are standard and readily interchangeable 
without costly factory charges. 


Western Electric Medel 63 Hearing Aid 


CLIMAXING 63 YEARS OF WORK AND RESEARCH IN SOUND 
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Raytheon “Flat”’’ 
Hearing Aid Tubes 


So important a development have 
Raytheon “flat” high-fidelity hear- 
ing aid tubes proved to be, that 
today’s compact hearing aids are 
designed around them. Result: 
greater wearing comfort and 
clearer, more natural hearing. 


Long Lived... 

because only the highest quality materials 
are used, Each tube has the benefit of 
Raytheon’s six years of experience in 
making hearing aid tubes. 


Low Battery Drain... 

due to correct design, advanced engineer- 
ing and precision manufacture. Each tube 
undergoes 46 separate inspections, is care- 
fully tested to assure proper performance. 


Extremely Small Size... 

developed by Raytheon—for five years the 
world’s largest maker of hearing aid tubes 
—to make possible more compact, more 
convenient, more wearable hearing aids. 


Listen ta 


YOUR NAVY’? 
AMERICAN BROADCASTING CO. 
COAST TO COAST Every Monday Night 


ANUFACTURING COMPANY 
_ NEWTON, MASS. — 


HEARING AID TUBE DIVISION’ 


itty 


Army-Navy ‘’E'* With Stars Awarded All Four Divisions 
of Raytheon for Continued Excellence in Production 
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can use them but cannot afford to buy 
them; and induce industry to open its 
doors to these self-respecting citizens that 
they may also be self-supporting. That is 
the healthy philosophy, it seems. It places 
the emphasis on the word better. Better 
opportunities, better understanding, a het- 
ter spirit of brotherhood. 

The New Zealand viewpoint is interest- 
ing even though it is not the one held in 
this country. Not long ago a Congressional 
Committee was appointed to consider the 
needs of all types of handicapped persons 
and what facilities were being offéred to 
them by the government and by private 
agencies. Many persons travelled to Wash- 
ington to testify. When it came to those 
with a hearing loss, even the totally deaf 
went on record as desiring opportunities 
Lut not pensions under any guise. 


Audiometer and Hearing Aids 
(Continued from page 454) 


cepted pretty generally as providing a very 
complete and accurate picture of the hear- 
ing loss. In the majority of cases that is 
probably true, but in all cases of nerve 
deafness the information given by audio- 
gram will be far from dependable, and 
that should explain the failure of so many 
of us to get good results from any hearing 
instrument. This article has been written 
with the hope that more intelligent and 
satisfactory fitting of hearing aids may 
result from bringing this weakness of the 
audiometer to the attention of the tech- 
nicians. 


Anyone Can Learn 
(Continued from page 448) 


endowment and background. Teachers cer 
tainly can do this better than I can. I am 
only an engineer, not a teacher or a psy- 
chologist, and I realize how much profes 
sionals in those lines could help. 

I hope that some of you will try it, and 
write and discuss and criticize the theory 
and method. 

“The idea will work if we do.” 
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OLD-STYLE HEARING AID 


A harness of straps to hold a bulky battery 
pack in place . . . binding, irritating wires 
; connecting batteries and transmitter. 
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Aids” 
THE NEW MONO-PAC WAY 
agile. The Mono-Pac is simply slipped into a 
ne or pocket or clipped to underclothing. Com- 
s that is plete freedom of movement, comfort and 
of nerve ease. No cumbersome battery pack and 
y audio- wires, no battery garment and case. 
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sO many 
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hers cef 2 3 Battery Pack a Case 


n. | _and Receiver 

THE NEW (Seltone MONO-PAC 

1S ALL YOU HAVE TO WEAR 
DEALERS: Write for sample Mono-Pac on 10 day approval 
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A CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


You will quiekly appreciate the many outstanding 
advantages of the new GEM. It has a wide range of 
power, individual tone and volume control, new low 
drain tubes, long life batteries, easy to operate, stream- 
lined and fully guaranteed. 
Its low price will win your approval. 
Accepted by the Councli on Physical 
Therapy of the American Medical Asen. 


Call for a FREE test or request booklet ‘‘V” 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 


47 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Wis 7-4428 


Some Schools Actually Have No Copy 
of 


THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
By G. Sibley Haycock 


The most important work on the 
teaching of speech to the deaf that 
has been issued in this generation. 


Some Schools Have Ordered Copies 
By Tens and Dozens. 


Fourth Printing Now Ready 


Price, $2.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 445) 


Now we are concentrating on building 
the youngster up physically in hopes of a 
successful return to school. 


Mrs. G. A. M., MARYLAND 


The Radio and Coupon Clipping 


Mildred, nine years old, attends a school for 
hearing children. 


A new little boy, who just recently lost 
his hearing from meningitis and is attend. 
ing Mildred’s school, is having a terrific 
time to make the adjustment from the hear. 
ing world to the silent one. Mildred, of 
course, has noticed something is wrong, so 
she and her teacher talked it over. That 
night she said “ is a very bad boy. He 
can’t hear; he is just like me; I can’t hear. 
Last year he was in the hospital. When he 
came home he couldn’t hear any more. | 
am very, very sorry for How old 
was I when I couldn't hear?” I told her 
she was a tiny baby. She wasn’t a bit up- 
set because she couldn’t hear—just accepted } 
it—but so very sorry for the little boy. | 


The school Mildred attends is a small } 
one for normally hearing children, in which } 
there are now three deaf children of differ- | 
ent ages and in different groups. Mildred } 
does practically all of the work that the} 
hearing children do. Of course, she is 
excused from music, and during some of 
the social studies discussions she goes up 
to her special teacher for speech work, and f 
whatever special help she may need aca 
demically. This year in the rhythm class | 
they have learned some square dances. 
Mildred participates in this to a great 
degree. She has always loved rhythm and 
no one would realize that she didn’t hear 
any of the music. I have been glad that 
she has had this opportunity because sh 
loves it so much. She does lovely wor 
in the shop, and is the envy of many of tht 
other children. 

We have never had the problem of hem 
making a good adjustment—she just seem 
ed to fit in right in this little school. 
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HEARING EFFICIENCY—FIRST AND ALWAYS 


Radioear hearing aid engineers, for 
over twenty years, have placed hearing 
efficiency first and foremost, with the 
firm conviction, based on experience of 
thousands of users, that better hearing 
is the true and only justification for 
hearing aid purchases. 

Radioear hearing aids are evolved 
from hearing aid experience. All the 
factors that contribute to hearing effi- 
ciency have been built into Radioear 
and have resulted not only in Radio- 
ear’s outstanding commercial success 
but in a Distributor’s organization will- 
ing and ready to offer an individualized 


and complete hearing service to meet 


personal hearing problems. 

Radioear has thus been developed 
to its modern degree of efficiency and 
simplicity, incorporating only those 
parts actually essential to strain-free, 
easily controlled, “‘lifelike” hearing. — 

Along with hearing efficiency, Radio- 


ear also offers light weight, very small 
size, wearing comfort and convenience 
that promote its uninterrupted and 
satisfactory usage. The microphone 
unit weighs only three ounces—neat, 
streamlined, thin, durable—shaped and 
designed to make every fraction of an 
inch usable and practical. The small 
receiver (magnetic or crystal), long- 
life moisture proof cord, and batteries 
are the only other necessary parts. 
Weight is carefully distributed for 
maximum convenience. 

Call your nearest Radioear distrib- 
utor for a consultation. He has confi- 
dence in Radioear and its possibilities, 
and he is interested in solving your 
particular hearing problem. He will 
help you to convince yourself that 
with Radioear— hearing efficiency 
comes first and always. 


“ANYTHING WORTH HEARING 
IS WORTH HEARING RIGHT” 


Send for Free Booklet ‘‘What Hearing Aid Engineering Means to You." 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


Department W-845 


RADIOEAR BUILDING, 306-8 BEVERLY ROAD, MOUNT LEBANON, PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 


Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924 


QUALITY HEARING AIDS. 
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The 
three-year- 
olds and 
their 
tricycle 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 

MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


Lip Reading Principles and 
Practice 


By Edward B. Nitchie 


An authoritative text-book on lip reading, 
employing modern methods of education, 
and providing 3,000 tested sentences and 
systematic drill. A thorough handbook for 
teachers of all methods of lip reading, with 
full instructions for its use. 


New Revised Edition 
Price $2.75 at all booksellers 
J. B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 


M & G v. 1. nearing 

“A” BATTERY ADAPTERS 

Have on hand for an emergency 

To use either large or small 

flashlight battery. Each size. 98¢ 
Pat. Applied For 


Mfg. by M & G Hearing Aids Co. 
Stuart Campbell, Prop. 
211 No. 7th, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


FOR SALE AT HEARING AID DEALERS 


NEW BRUHN EXERCISE BOOK 
Conversational Efficiency 


By Martha E. Bruhn 


Colloquial Language Informative Material 
Brochure—Price $1.50 
° Order from the Volta Bureau 
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children are very fond of her and she 4 
them. They understand everything sha 
says and she understands them. She dog 
good work in arithmetic and her readingl 
is good. She gets something out of tha 
way in news every day from the newspapem 
Her spelling is good and so is her writingy 
Her biggest difficulty is Social Studies, bem 
cause there is so much discussion. Hows 
ever, | am not worried about it, becausg 
she will get it later on more thoroughly, 
For the last two years she has been takingl 
the Long Island train to school every day 
The school is only four miles away, buff 
with gas rationing and the fact that therg 
is the train transportation, she has beew 
commuting. This has been good for heq 

The children in Mildred’s school and het 
playmates at home have been listening ty 
the Tom Mix program and have been send- 
ing in the tops of the cereal boxes, and have 
been getting by mail many different gadg. 
ets. Now she wants me to listen, sets the 
dial on the radio for me, and gets me in 
at the right time. Then she can find out 
where to send the box tops so she can 
receive these things too. She is also in 
the coupon clipping stage, sending in for 
everything. I can remember how her broth- 
er went through the same thing at her age. 

Mildred sometimes likes to help me shop, 
mark down how much each item costs, and 
then add it up to see if the cashier later 
gets the same answer. She likes to stand 
in line by herself with the money and pay 
the bill—doesn’t even want me in the store. 

She goes to Sunday School every Sum 
day. She doesn’t get much from it, but 
there is a certain something that she ab 
sorbs, and she has to be sick in bed before 
she would miss a Sunday. I have typed 
out most of the songs that they sing, and 
she loves to follow the words of the songs. 
So she won’t get too far ahead of the oth 
ers, her chum or I keep time for her. | feel 
that the very fact that she wants to go 
Sunday School so badly shows that she 


must get something out of it. 


Mrs. P. O., New York 
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WHAT DO THE WOMEN 
LIKE ABOUT PARAVOX 


THE ORIGINAL, BATTERIES AND TRANS- 
MITTER HEARING AID? 
FIRST, they like having the batteries and transmitter in one small 


case,— which eliminates the separate bulky battery carrier, 
always an awkward object to carry and conceal. 


SECOND, they like the “‘no battery cord”, for this eliminates 
noisy battery plugs and battery cord expense. : 


THIRD, they like being able to choose either Ebony or Ivory 


case, with light color cord and receiver, too. 


FOURTH, they like the simple, ‘‘finger-tip’’ control, the ease 
of operation. 


FIFTH, but not last, they like the clear tone, which tends to 
produce greater understanding. 


Try PARAVOX, the Simplified Hearing Aid. 


Accepted by the Council on Physical Medicine, American Medical Association, 


== — THERE ISN’T ANY MORE 


THAT’S ALL -\— — 


MANUFACTURED BY PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. @ 2056 East 4th St. © CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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Fill their lives with happy childhood 
memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 
For the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y. 
Fee $650. 
Bus service. 
hearing aids. 
tary. 


Registration for 1945 in Nursery School 
for Deaf Babies. 


Hard of hearing children may enroll at 

any time to complete their education with 

Lip-Reading. No child, with a knowledge 

of the Sign Language, admitted to camp 
or school. 


Deaf Children Can Go to School 
At Home 


Monday to Friday 


Day or Board. Modern 
Preschool through Elemen- 


For Information, Consult 
The Parent-Child Training Institute 


Founded to Promote Home Living and 
Home Education for Little Deaf Children 


Suite 1100 100 North La Salle St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, I, III and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.23 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
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Carol’s First Three Years 
(Continued from page 442) 


own mouth, examining it for several min. 
utes before she started to shove it in in 
rapid fashion. Of course, shoving cookies 
into the mouth will have to be changed 
to taking little bites and taking them in 
more leisurely fashion. This is our current. 
problem; but we will master it, and in so 
doing add another seemingly trivial, but: 
truly important, action to the long list of 
just such simple normal actions that have 
thus far made Carol behave like a happy, 
good little girl. 

But to get back to the subject of habits: 

Personally, I have never appreciated. the 
satisfaction some parents derive from hay- 
ing their children run crying to them with 
every little bump or scratch. These infan- 
tile habits are stultifying, at best, and at 
worst are sometimes carried through, in a 
modified form, into adult life. Long before 
Carol had her first tumble, I had resolved 
not to rush to her. That was one of the 
most difficult resolutions I have ever made; 
but, with effort, I have kept it. I can’t 
control that instinctive jump within me 
when there is a tumble but I do manage 
to stay where I am for the moment and try 
to observe from a distance. After all, the 
hurt is already there, and rushing to her 
would only excite her unnecessarily. Be- 
sides, the next time she would expect sim- 
ilar attention, and would probably scream 
twice as loud to receive it. Carol has 
reacted according to my fondest hopes in 
this matter of bumps and scratches. She 
doesn’t know that sympathy is due her, 
and so she doesn’t cry for it. She associates 
loving and kissing only with achievement 
in her lessons. Bumps and scratches bring 
forth only brief sounds of surprise, oF 2 | 
pained expression across her mobile face. 
It was a different matter on the two occa- 
sions when she got stuck under the arm of 
a chair. First she tried to free herself. 
Then she cried with alarm because she 
couldn’t. After she was freed, she was 
calmly placed in the same chair, and a min- 
ute later had to be freed from under the 
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It’s almost a miracle. I call her my “glamor 
girl, because she’s the most attractive 
woman in the crowd, with her new person- 
ality. I'll always bless the day I got her to 
go with me for a demonstration of that 
new Zenith Hearing Aid. She wouldn't 
part with it now for a thousand dollars... 


Model A-2-A ... Standard Air- 
conduction. Complete, ready-to- 
wear, with Neutral-Color Ear- 
phone and Cord. Only, $40. 


Choice of Colors, Too. No Extra Cost! 
Lustrous Ebony Amplifier harmonizes with dark 
clothing. New Pastel Coralite Amplifier harmon- 
izes with light-color and sheer apparel. Your 
choice of either color—at no extra cost. 


NEW ZENITH RADIONIC HEARING AID 
GY THE MAKERS OF 


RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY - 
WORLD’S LEADING MANUFACTURER 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


know Moth 
well againe-s 


er now 


Visit your Zenith dispenser for a free dem- 
onstration of the Zenith Radionic Hearing 
Aid. You will not be pressed to buy. There 
are no complicated “tests.” Controls are on 
outside of instrument. You adjust them for 
your own hearing needs. It’s easy as focus- 
ing binoculars! And Zenith’s Neutral- 
Color Earphone and Cord is so inconspicu- 
ous, it’s as little noticeable as eyeglasses! 


Model A-3-A...Super-power Air- Model B-3-A. . . Bone-Conduction. 
conduction. Complete, ready-to- 
wear, with Neutral-Color Ear- 
phone and Cord. Only, $50. 


Complete, ready-to-wear, with 
Neutral-Color Bone-Conduction 
Receiver and Cord. Only $50. 


PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL=-=-== 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Dept. HH-12 
6001 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 

Please send me free literature about Zenith Radionic 
Hearing Aids—together with name and address of 
nearest Zenith Dispenser. : 


Name... 


(0 Physicians check here for special literature. 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 
144 Washington Avenue 

AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 

BALTIMORE (Maryland) 
529 N. Charles Street 


BOSTON (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO (Illinois) 

410 S. Michigan Avenue 
COLUMBUS (Ohio) 

410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 

55 East State Street 
DAYTON (Ohio) 

924 U. B. Building 
DETROIT (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

815 Fifteenth Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Swreet 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. lst Ave., Room 208 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

114 W. P. A. T. Building, 7 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

1821 Chestnut Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) ° 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 

306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 

544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (5) (Texas) 

317 Hicks Building 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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other arm; from these experiences she 
learned that she couldn’t slide off the chai 
under either arm, and she hasn’t repeated 
the mistake of trying. 

(4) Help the child become acceptable 
to society by giving her varied contaelg 


= 


with it. 4 

Result: Carol is accepted by adults, but 
we need more time to put her on a footing 
with children. Older children love to baby 
her, and she lets them to a point, and then 
becomes fussy as a result of their over. 
protection and indulgence. Very young 
children she mistrusts. Her dealings with 
them have not been very pleasant. They 
have pulled her curls, stepped on her toes, 
held her hands too tightly, kissed her 
cheek one minute, and bitten her fingers 
the next. Carol stops her play and is on 
guard whenever they are around, as though 
she did not know what to expect and were 
anticipating the worst. We are going to 
have to concentrate on this phase of social 
behavior. 


For a time, without realizing it, I was 
spoiling Carol for eating in public places. 
At home, she was placed in her highchair, 
her bib tied in place, and her food set be- 
fore her promptly and in order. Our first 
week in Berkeley we spent in a hotel while 
I looked for another location, and it was 
then that I learned meal time could be a 
nightmare. From the moment we sat down 
at table and Carol detected food in the 
offing, she was all set to start eating, and 
when food didn’t appear immediately, she 
let loose with a barrage of distracting howls 
—howls that couldn’t be silenced until her 
food was before her. After that first meal 
we had no trouble’ with slow service. 
Carol’s first yelps never failed to speed 
things up. The first thing I did when we 
moved to our present location was to teach 
Carol that sometimes a long while elapses 
between sitting down at table, sniffing food, 
and actually being served. Carol learned 
to sit during the preparation of several 
meals she could sniff—to sit quietly, though 
expectantly, at her table with her bib im 
place. (Turn to page 476) 
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ANNOUNCING THE GREAT NEW 


Conversation Hearing Aid Based on U. S. Gov't Findings 


ame you can easily take part in home and business conversation, you are no longer 
hard of hearing. The great new Futura Acousticon, hearing aid based on U. S. 
Government Findings, was especially designed to restore hearing of conversation. To the 
hard of hearing person that is the one thing that really matters! 

Acousticon, oldest electrical hearing aid manufacturer, was of course called on by 
the Government to build hearing equipment for the air and ground forces, for planes, 
tanks, jeeps, walkie-talkies. Entirely new and unprecedented standards of performance 
were required. This equipment had to deliver sure and unmistakable understanding of 
conversation, a vital battle essential. This vast and exacting war experience, on top 
of our 42 years in hearing aid research and craftsmanship, made possible the great new 
Futura Acousticon. 

War called not only for the ultimate in performance. It also demanded quick deliy- 
eries in vast quantities. Our war work made possible mass production economies. 
You now get the benefits of these economies in the three models of the Futura 
Acousticon scientifically fitted to meet your individual need, at new low prices within 
everyone’s reach. 


Physicians can now recommend hearing aids 


The Futura Acousticon is fitted to your individual need by a new scientific Speech- 
Hearing Test. This enables physicians, under the Acousticon Cooperative Medical 
Service Plan, to recommend and check hearing aid fittings. 

If you will go into any Acousticon office (see telephone book for address), you can 
prove to yourself how much your hearing of conversation can now be restored. 


ACOUSTICON 


NEW YORK 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19 


IN CANADA 
330 Bay Street, Toronto, Canada 


Since 1902 ...World’s First 
Electrical Hearing Aid Manufacturer 


SEND FOR NEW FREE BOOK 


THREE SUPERB VACUUM TUBE MODELS 


NEW LOW PRICES 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series’ I. Three charts of 12 stories 


each, with manual 


$10.00 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 

Series III. Myths $10.00 

Series IT. Tl and III 
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Our child loves routine and conforms to 
it beautifully; but woe be to an alteration, 
Week ends used to be a trial to her. Some. 
times she was bundled up and taken to 
Toronto; other times she was taken to a 
cottage for a night, or maybe two nights, 
There was no knowing what to expect, 
which was all very bewildering to her. It 
is quite possible that Carol associated trips 
in the car with her father. She loved the 
romps he gave her, but they never lasted 
long enough to satisfy her, and there would 
be fretting when she was returned to her 
own play. It pleased both of them to be 
together, but there was always crying on 
the child’s part when the play was over— 
and words between father and mother be- 
cause of that crying. Something had to be 
done, or our happy home was doomed to 
become just the reverse of happy. Of course 
Carol was justified in her actions—she 
wasn't accustomed to interruption of her 
play and then a sudden return to it instead 
of the next event as per schedule. Ordi- 
narily, routine is much more satisfactory 
than no program, but Carol was trying to 
make everyone a slave to it. Her father 
was perfectly right—it was too bad he 
couldn’t even let her know he was home 
without spending half an hour jumping 
and dancing her to keep her quiet. One 
week, following a bad family scene on this 
subject, I started going to Carol at odd 
times, playing with her, and then, in the 
midst of the fun, leaving her. She objected 
strenuously to this treatment, but finally 
learned that life is like that sometimes. 
Now she has resigned herself to the be- 


havior of adults who can’t resist her but / 


can’t be bothered with her for any length 
of time. 

(5) Make the child independent by con- 
stantly teaching her to do things for her- 
self. 

Result: Carol is happy doing things for 
herself. She shows definite initiative in 


leading people where she wants to go. The 
height of her.independence is shown when 
she is ready for her afternoon nap. At that 
time, she crawls into a big rocker and rocks 
herself to sleep! 


(Turn to page 478) 
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INVITES YOU 
TO HEAR 


with the Newest 
All-in-one HEARING AID 


No More Clumsy, Cumbersome, 
Heavy Batteries Dangling COMPLETE 


at the End of a String. 


pon VACUUM TUBES TONE AND VOLUME CONTROL 
SMALL, LIGHT *INDIVIDUALLY FITTED 


COMPLETE VEST-POCKET SIZE UNIT 
*By competent Hearing Aid technician. 3 


HOME DEMONSTRATION BY REQUEST 


WRITE TODAY for illustrated folder or consult your local 
telephone directory under~ Duratron” 


C. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 


Main Office and Laboratory: 436 BOULEVARD OF ALLIES 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
Telephone GRant 1444 
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Yes, there are 
TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIERS 


* Not many available these war- 
time days. But enough to meet 
urgent needs of those who are hard 
of hearing. 


\ 
¢ Ask your local Telephone Business 
Office for a demonstration. 


Yor “Hopeless” Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 
Dealere—Write for perticulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 


The Volta Review 


(6) When a lesson is begun, see if 
through. 

Result: Carol is growing up receptive to 
formal teaching, and thus far shows no 
signs of undue frustration. In this re. 
spect, I keep helping her until she can 
achieve success alone. Little minds be. 
come discouraged with repeated failure, 
and I want her to have confidence in her 
own ability, and thus live her life on the 
winning side no matter what the future 


holds for her. 


As a parent, I want to help other parents 
accept, with thanks, their responsibilities 
regarding the preschool training of their 
children, and thus insure their present and 
future happiness instead of sorrow and 
regret. The importance of the first three 
years of life has been stressed by educators 
everywhere. The responsibility rests with 
the parents, who should receive education 
accordingly. Naturally, special children 
need extra-special direction to help com- 
pensate for the channels which are not open 
to them; but all children should be helped, 
objectively, to do for themselves. Our love 
for our children must find expression in 
the patience and persistence to make them 
independent of us so that they may grow | 
happily, delighting in their achievements. 
We must open all available channels to 
them, and direct them to make discoveries 
for themselves, teach them to imitate, help 
them to form good habits, and develop their 
capacities according to their abilities at the 
earliest possible age. 

Ordinary children learn easily and natu- 
rally to imitate others. Our special chil- 
dren need direction in very simple actions 
to help them develop along the lines of 
ordinary children. It is our duty as par- 
ents to supply this direction in order to 
minimize the “isms” that otherwise are in- 
evitable with special children and tend to 
make them more different from others than 
is necessary. Our children will not thrive 
on either overindulgence or neglect. They 
need parents who are earnestly interested 
in helping to make them acceptable to them- 
selves and to the society in which they live. 
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| Worrg DRY CELL BATTERIES 
helped. Users of WHEAT'S Rechargeable Batteries say they have a feeling of security 
- love and confidence in their hearing aid due to constant peak operating effi- 
ion in ciency, resulting from WHEAT'S outstanding feature — Self-Service. 
> them Elderly people and those not located near a source of supply need not worry 
| grow | about replacing batteries as they did in the case of dry cells. 
ments, The purchase of two WHEAT Rechargeable Batteries provides a two-year 
els to supply without replacement. One battery is placed on charge while the other is 
veries in use, resulting in continuous operating at peak efficiency. This means saving up 
, help to one-half of the cost of using dry cell batteries. 
) their Consult your dealer for complete details! 
sda 1. New — Improved — Simplified de- 7. Top permanently attached 
natu: sign 8. All parts encased to prevent 
chil- 2. Weighs less—easily carried corrosion : 
tions Height 45" Width 211%" 9. Simple to charge—without taking 
es of Thickness 1“ apart 
_ 3. Encased in plastic. 10. You can always see the level of 
er to solution 
11. More economical to operate than 
pte: 5. Increased Battery life dry cells 
hrive 6. Will not spill 12. Thousands of satisfied users 
They 
ested Ge wren Rechargeable Batteries have thousands of satisfied users—and 
hem- are also approved by leading hearing-aid manufacturers. Special priorities 
live. granted the manufacturer of _ Batteries insure uninterrupted supply 
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USED COPIES OF 
MUCH-WANTED BOOKS 


The Mentor Practice Course in Speech Read- 
ing for Adults, by Helen Newell Garfield and 
Lucy Williams McCaughrin $2.00 
Years of Building, by Caroline A. Yale __ $4.00 

Long out of print, only one copy of 


each of these much-desired books is 
available. 


Order from the Volta Bureau. 


Logical System of Language Teaching 
and 

An Analysis of the English Language 
by 


MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
A clear, concise presentation of the language prin- 
ciples and other facts of the English Language. A 
system of language-teaching which demonstrates every 
requirement of the language. 
PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 
Discounts given according to the number of copies 


Send orders end’ inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


P. O. Box 236 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25° words), $1.50 for one 
insertion, or $3.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 
ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 
Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Review, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C 


MAN, 29, B.S. In Special Education—Temple Univer- 
sity——5 years’ experience supervising and teaching in 
schools for the deaf; 412 years’ experience as Re- 
habilitation Counselor for the deaf and hard of hearing 
in the State of Pennsylvania. Trained and placed 229 
deaf and hard of hearing individuals. Desires position 
as Vocational Principal or Counselor in School for the 
Deaf. Address, S. James Cutler, 200 West Sedgwick 
St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 19, Penna. 


WANTED: Experienced oral teacher to teach in homes 
of preschool deaf children in Metropolitan Boston. Car 
required. Address: Miss Harriette Smith, Sara hFuller 
Home, 14 John Eliot Square, Roxbury, Mass. 


BOOK wanted: Advanced Lessons in Lip Reading by 
— Usable condition. Address Box 18, The Volta 
ureau. 


AUDIOGRAMS: New improved card. Easy to explain 

ing loss to others. Write for sample. Auricular 
ar Inc., 1440 N. Mission Rd., Los Angeles, 
33, Calif. 


WANTED: Teacher for deaf or hard of hearing, mid- 
west day school for deaf. College degree, under forty 
years old. Attractive salary. Address, A.K.S., The 
Volta Bureau. 


The Volta Review 


Compiled by JouN A, FERRALL 


What Use is Hearing, Anyway?—A young 
husband came home to find the hall table loaded 
down with books on astronomy. “What in the 
world are these?” he asked his bride. “Why 
they are ours,” she explained sweetly. “Don’t 
you remember—last night you said I should 
study astronomy. So this morning I went down. 
town and bought all the books on the subject | 
could find.” The young husband tried to speak, 
but his emotions choked off the words for,a time, 
“My dear,” he managed to say finally, “I didn’t 
say astronomy—I said economy.” 


Air Raid. — The husband was immensely 
pleased to see his, picture in the newspaper as 
the result of his appointment as air raid warden, 
He couldn’t get home fast enough to see what his 
wife thought about it. However, wher he showed 
her the picture in the paper she burst into tears. 
“Why, what’s the matter?” he demanded. “I’m 
not going to war; I’m just an air raid warden.” 
“IT know,” she sobbed. “But it’s—it’s the picture. 
I’m so disappointed. If I had known you looked 
like that I'd never have married you.” 


Advice.—The one vice all of us shun is ad- 
vice. But once a man advertised that for $1.00 
he would send a bit of sound practical advice that 
would be applicable to any time of life, to any 
business or to any activity. A reader who sent in 
his dollar received a card on which was printed: 
Never give a boy a quarter to watch your shadow 
while you climb a tree to look into the middle of 
next week. It doesn’t pay. 


Slow Torture.—A man was brought into court 
in a suit by another he had hit with his auto- 
mobile and injured. His defense plea was that 
the other could have moved out of the way 
readily, as the car was traveling at but 4 miles 
an hour when it hit him. Observing that the jury 
seemed impressed by this, the injured man’s 
attorney arose and said: “Gentlemen of the Jury: 
The defendant claims that he was traveling at 
but 4 miles an hour. Keep that in mind and 
consider the long agony of my poor, unfortunate 
client—as the car passed slowly over his body!” 


Fate.—Two men who had quarreled over a 
young woman finally agreed to fight a duel. To 
diminish -the chances of a fatal shot, however, 
it was decided to have the duel in a dark room. 
The signal to fire was given. One of the men 
shook so from fright that his shot went wild, 
whizzed through an open window—and brought 
down his opponent who was halfway up a tree. 


Proressor: “What happens when a body is 
immersed in water? 
Stupent: “The telephone rings.” 
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